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Che Nativity 


O Babe just out of heaven’s land, 
With royal sceptre in Thy hand, 
Here come, to rule us one and all, 
O Queen, so sweet and small! 


What favor mine, to kiss Thy hand, 
To feel the touch of Thy light wand, 
To spread my cloak beneath Thy feet, 
O Queen, so small and sweet! 


Thine eyes reflecting God’s dear light, 
Thy soul baptized with pur’ty white, 
Thy heart a temple fair of God, 

O, Queen, with jewels shod! 


Oh! Wouldst Thou fling around my soul 
The radiant gift of virtue’s stole, 

Thy innocence all shining bright, 

O, Queen, arrayed in light! 


Then, might I wander hand in hand 

With Thee, through heaven’s beauteous land, 
And kneel in bliss before God’s face, 

O, Queen, all full of grace! 


—W. T. Bond, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


The door bell rang. Father Casey heard a jostling and scuffling in 
the entrance hall, a hasty parley between the housekeeper and some 
visitor, and, again and again, a plaintive, “I don’t want to” from some 
third person. 

“T’ll call his Reverence,” said the housekeeper. 

“Wisha thin, where is he at?” queried an impatient voice. 

“He ’s beyant in his study.” 

“Shure, I'll bring the young whipsther in to him there.” 

“You won't!” 

“T will thin!” and a husky materfamilias burst open the door and 


with no gentle hand thrust her grown daughter into the priest’s pres- 
ence. 


“Father Tim, dear,” she said in a tone of reverence at strange 
variance with her conduct, “will ye give this one a talkin’ to. The 
divil have a claw in her, I do believe.” With no further ceremony she 
shut the door upon the two, paused at the entrance a moment to right 
her bonnet and compose her features, and then swept down the street 
with her chin in the air as much as to say: I defy any of the neigh- 


bors to so much as hint that she saw me forcibly leading my daughter 
into the priest’s house ten minutes ago. 

“In God’s name, what’s the trouble, Mary Anne?” queried Father 
Casey of the young woman who had been left standing before his desk 
like a prisoner at the bar. 

“There’s no use telling you, Father. You can’t help me. I’m going 
to go down and throw myself in the river. I know I'll go to hell. But 
God has abandoned me, and I'll go there anyway in the end; then why 
not go straight off and be done with it? Life is a hell on earth for me 
from now on.” And fierce angry sobs shook her strong frame. 

The priest waited till her paroxysm began to abate, then he said: 

“Mary Anne, don’t be standing there bawling like a big overgrown 
baby. Sit down in that chair and talk sense. What’s the matter?” 

“Everything is the matter!” she sobbed. “I always tried to be a 
good Catholic girl. I worked hard and brought my wages home to 
mother. I never missed a meeting of the sodality. I went to Com- 
munion every morning. And now these sneaks have spread a wicked 
story about me. Nobody believes me when I declare my innocence. Oh 
dear, Oh dear!—God is not just, or He would not allow it!” 
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“Mary Anne,” said the priest severely, “is that all the benefit you 
have derived from your daily Communions? It is easy enough to 
deceive yourself and think you are pious while everything goes well. 
Piety, like gold, must be tried by fire. God has given you a strong, 
generous nature, and He expects more from you than the mere outward 
show of piety. He has sent a cross to make a real Christian woman of 
you. And now you rebel—and blaspheme—for it is blasphemy to say 
that God is not just. What was the meaning of all your prayers before 
the crucifix if you have not learned this first of all lessons, namely, 
that the follower of Christ Crucified must carry the cross? All these 
years you pretended to love Our Lord. Every day you knelt there in 
the church and told Him how you longed to do great things for His 
love. And here the moment He allows you to taste one little drop from 
the ocean of His own bitterness, you shamefully insult him by your 
rebellion and blasphemy. Which proves that you were seeking to 
please, not Him, but yourself, in your external practices of piety. 
Child, child, how could you act the hypocrite for so long!” 

Father Casey knew the character of his listener. Impetuous, quick- 
tempered, ungovernable, she might be, but one thing certain, she was 
no weakling. The very way in which she had stood there before the 
priest violently and angrily weeping without a shred of selfconscious- 
ness, was a proof of this. Even her piety, though it had never been 
very deep, though it had never been put to the test, was genuine. So 
too was her love of God. Now her better qualities began to assert 
themselves, as he knew they would. 

“Father,” she replied humbly, “I don’t think I was a hypocrite. | 
really did love Our Lord. I was mad with grief and anger just now, 
or I should not have offended Him as I have just done. By His holy 
grace, I will not offend Him again. There is nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing—before me but an empty, unhappy life; but I will bear it—I will 
not allow it to lead me to offend Jesus Christ. Thank you, Father, for 
bringing me back to my senses.” And she arose to go. 

“Sit down, child,” he urged. “You must not leave until I have 
disabused you of that totally false idea—that anybody who really loves 
and serves God can have an unhappy life.” 

“Tt’s no use!” she cried. “All my hopes have been blasted by those 
who calumniated me. I am innocent, but ’tis vain for me to repeat it— 
nobody believes me. Perhaps even you think I am guilty.” 

“Mary Anne, I do not even know the crime with which you are 
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charged. Be it what it may, I am convinced of your innocence. If I 
could have any doubt, your word would dispel it. I know you too 
well to think it even possible for you to lie to me.” 

“Oh Father, may God in heaven bless you for what you have said!” 

“Yes, and God in heaven too is convinced of your innocence; then 
how can those calumnies really affect you?” 

“I will not allow them to affect me in my service of God, but they 
will affect my happiness, for—Oh Father, you will understand me— 
these calumnies have had the effect that was intended; they have hope- 
lessly separated me and Owen, and ail my earthly happiness was 
bound up in him; the very excess of the joy I have felt during the 
past few months in thinking of him, loving him, living for him, only 
adds to the emptiness and dreariness of the future.” 

“Listen, my child. You have a clear, honest mind, and you have 
faith. You will be able to understand. Let me show you that, no 
matter what befalls you, if you persevere in your present noble resolu- 
tion of loving God above all things, your life, even in this world, can- 
not be otherwise than happy.” 

She folded her hands in her lap and listened. 

“Now tell me, if everything you wished would a'ways happen to 
you, and whatever you did not wish would never happen to you, would 
you be happy ?” 

“T certainly would!” 

“Well, if you love God above all things, as every Christian is bound 
to do, you will wish everything that God wishes, and you will wish 
nothing that God does not wish. Is not that correct?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Then the whole affair is settled. Since you love God above all 
things, you wish only what God wishes. But all that God wishes and 
only what God wishes invariably happens to you. Therefore all that 
you wish and only what you wish invariably happens to you. How 
can you be otherwise than happy? The God of Truth says in the 
twelfth chapter of the Book of Proverbs: ‘Whatsoever shall befall 
the just man, it shall not make him sad.’ Indeed, all who mean what 
they say while reciting their morning prayers and repeating the words: 
‘Thy will be done,’ cannot fail to have a happy day before them. They 
wish only what God wishes; and what God wishes will surely take 
place; therefore they are sure to see their every wish gratified during 
the course of the day. How can they be otherwise than happy?” 
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She was looking straight at him thinking deeply. He continued: 

“TI will go further; since you love God above all things, you will 
not only accept with patience, you will actually welcome, all that God 
does. Now it is really God that does everything—everything except 
sin, the internal act of man’s wicked will. In doing these things, God 
often uses men—even sinful men—as His instruments. Still these acts 
are and remain the acts of God. When you write a letter, you use a 
pen as an instrument, still it is you and you alone—not the pen—that 
writes the letter. In like manner, when God uses men as His instru- 
ments, God is really the true author of the act.” 

She continued looking at the priest and repeated slowly: 

“Tt is God that does everything that happens to me. If I love God 
above all things—as a Christian, I am bound to do so—I will be pleased 
with everything He does. If I am pleased with everything he does to 
me I cannot but be happy.” She paused, lost in thought. The priest 
waited. “If I should contract some sickness that would disfigure or 
cripple me for life, I would feel it keenly, but I would know that God 
had done it, and therefore I think I should still be happy. If my good 
mother would suddenly die, it would be a fearful blow, but I would 
know that God had done it, and I think that I should still be happy. 
But my reputation has been ruined by lying tongues. God has not done 
this—wicked, envious ——” 

“Gently, gently,” said the priest. “I told you a moment ago that 
God is really the author of everything except sin—the internal act of 
man’s preverse will. Those who calumniated you committed sin. God 
is not the author of their sin. On the contrary He hates and detests it. 
But the real sin is only interior—in their wicked will. The external 
consequences of that sin are the work of God. Therefore the blighting 
of your reputation, the hopeless estrangement from your lover, the 
coldness and suspicion you encounter—all this is the act of God as 
truly as the death of your mother or your disfigurement from sick- 
ness. Scripture tells us that when the devil destroyed the property, 
the health, and even the family of Job, this holy man truthfully said: 
‘The Lord hath given and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’ He did not say: ‘The Lord hath given, and the 
devil hath taken away,’ but: ‘The Lord hath given, and the Lord hath 
taken away,’ and he was happy even when left a ruined and desolate 
man, covered with sores and sitting on a dung hill.” 

“Oh Father, is that really true? Nothing happens to us just by 
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accident—nothing happens to us from the malice and wickedness of 
men—our Father up in heaven does it all. If we love Him we wil! 
be pleased with everything He does?” 

“Exactly! That is precisely why Scripture says: ‘Whatsoever shal! 
befall the just man, it shall not make him sad.’ ” 

“Why Father, if that is true, then we have no more right to worry 
about the future than we have to be unhappy about the past.” 

“Not a particle more!” 

“Then there is nothing left but to love God and be happy! What 
a comfort! What a consolation! When the priests learn these beauti- 
ful things in their books, why don’t they teach the people so that there 
would be no more real unhappiness in the world?” 

“Those who have enough faith and love of God to profit by the 
lessons need not to be taught—they would know it by intuition. If, 
instead of yielding to your selfishness and wounded pride and flying 
into a passion, you had gone to kneel before the Blessed Sacrament, 
Jesus Himself would have impressed this truth upon your mind more 
vividly than any words of mine could do. Jesus taught this lesson to 
the whole world on that blessed night when he said: ‘Father, if it be 
possible, let this chalice pass from me. Nevertheless, not as [ will but 
as Thou wilt.’” 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


The Rev. Frederick K. Stamm, pastor of the First Reformed 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, writing in the Dayton Journal, says: 

“Tf one should drop into Mass at the K. of C. hall in Camp Sher- 
man at eight o’clock of a Sunday morning and see how crowded the 
hall is by Catholic soldiers, he would say that the Catholic soldier does 
not forget his devotions on Sunday. He is just as faithful in camp in 
his attendance at Mass as he is at home. If one should drop into a re- 
ligious service at one of the Y. M. C. A. huts and see there from thirty 
to one hundred and fifty in attendance, and then walk on over into 
the social hall or reading room in the same building and see the large 
number who are writing, reading, smoking and talking, etc., paying no 
attention to the service going on almost beside him, he would be likely 
to think that the Protestant soldier is not very careful about his church 
duties. He might also think that the Y. M. C. A. is failing in its 
religious work in camp.” 
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THE IMITATION 


It pains violently at times and beats and throbs, but it is healing 
rapidly, the new flesh is growing firm and the red is gradually losing 
its angry fire. And think of it—think of the glory and happiness of it 
—the Field-Surgeon says I shall carry the mark for life. I'll remove 
the bandage and show you the wound if you let me tell you the story, 
for I am stronger today and I want someone to know how good and 
gracious God has been to me. Throw back the flap of the tent and sit 
here, stranger, in the opening where this glorious sunset will give us 
inspiration. 

I don’t remember the beginning of it—I was a mere baby—but my 
mother told me how it all began. My father was a Protestant—bitter 
against the Catholic Church—bitter against its doctrine, against its strict 
moral code, against its devotional practices. I was nearly half a year 
old before my mother could muster enough courage to take me to the 
priest for baptism. Some busy neighbor told my father the same night 
and he flew into a fit of rage which, my mother told me, made: her 
fear for my puny, little life. He cursed her and me and swore an 
eternal oath that I should never be brought up a Catholic. In his wild, 
senseless fury he took the china crucifix from the mantel of the bed- 
room and dashed it to the ground. I was sleeping in the cradle, mother 
said, and was not in the least disturbed by the loud and vehement 
thunder of his wrath. She reverently gathered up the broken pieces 
when he had left the house to spend the night elsewhere; most prob- 
ably in the tavern where he spent so many hours of the day; but no 
matter where—he never returned to my mother and me. 

Next morning I was washed and dressed and fed as usual and put 
on the floor to creep about in the sleeping room. Mother was busy 
in the kitchen. After a time hearing no noise she came into the cham- 
ber and found me sitting bolt upright on the floor staring in baby 
wonder at the china hand of our Lord broken near the wrist with its 
wound gaping wide and the blood drops painted in bright red. I must 
have found it in some corner where it had escaped notice on the 
previous night. She went to take it from me but I screamed fiercely 
and would not be content till left in possession of my treasure. It was 
the talisman of my babyhood. It turned everything to joy. No pain, 
no hunger, no infant grief but what succumbed to the influence of the 
Wounded Hand. I had it always with me. All day I would look at it 
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and wonder and coo and make faces at it, caress it and fondle it: and 
when night came, she told me I would never sleep till she had left me 
kiss the Hand and hold it tight to my little heart. 

Ah, the years, the cruel years that bear us on and rob us as we go 
of those we love and need so sorely! My father had disappeared, as 
I told you, and when I was only seven, my mother died. I remember 
her wan and wasted face as she pressed me to her bosom and said to 
the good priest standing by: “Father, take my poor orphan to the 
Sister; he is a good boy and the Hand of God will always lead him.” 
So they laid her away in the church-yard and I went to the Sisters of 
St. Francis as a ward of public charity. They took me to the chapel 
and made me fold my hands and pray for my dear, good mother. 
They said I would see her again, but I asked in my tears how could I, 
since they had put ber in the cold, dark earth. To pacify my grief 
they gave me a little colored print. It represented two arms crossed, 
with both hands wounded. They told me one was the arm of our 
Blessed Saviour as He hung on the Cross and the other was that of St. 
Francis who was so holy that our Lord gave him the mark of the 
wounds in his hands. My childish fancy was at once on fire. The 
Wounded Hand! Where had I seen it before? I was actually con- 
scious that I had once felt the strong influence of that Hand. I knew 
that it had some time been most precious to me, though why and when 
and where, I could not tell. They let me keep the picture and I said my 
prayers before it and made it the sole source of my inspiration. Oh, 
I thought if only my hands could bear the mark of the nails of our 
Lord on the Cross. This strange desire took full possession of me: 
I confided it to the gentle nun who took the place of our mothers. She 
blessed me and said: “They shall, they shall, my boy! Everybody’s 
hands can bear the marks of our Lord’s Wounds if they only do the 
works He did.” Then each day she would tell me something our 
Blessed Saviour did with His Hands. I learned how He often folded 
them in prayer to His heavenly Father, and I was so glad that I could 
imitate Him in that. Then, she said, He often rested His Hands on 
the heads of little children. I could do that also; and in my in- 
nocence I used to rest my hands on the heads of the orphan children 
smaller than myself and imagine that I was our Lord. Then she told me 
how He touched the loathesome sores on the bodies of men and healed 
them; but there were no children with sores in the orphanage and I 
felt sorry: then that He once stretched out His Hand over the stormy 
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sea and made the waves calm down their fury; that He fed the multi- 
tude on the mountain, and then,—then the greatest of all His works— 
the miracle of Holy Thursday night—how our Lord took a piece of 
bread in His Hands and changed it into His most Sacred Body. 
“That,” she added, “is the Wonderful Bread the older boys and girls 
receive when they go up to the altar during Mass.” Then she was 
inspired. “Oh, my dear little man,” she cried, “if you become a priest 
you can do that too.” A priest! How much that meant to me, small 
as I was. “Could I be a priest?” I inquired with childish yearning. 
“Yes, yes,” she assured me, “if God calls you, and God will call you 
if you ask Him.” I asked Him from that hour; asked Him all through 
the years of youth and early manhood—and He heard and answered. 

Well, I shall not weary you with all the difficulties of my student 
life, but the fact is, I did become a priest—I became a Franciscan— 
drawn to the Order by the wounds in the hands of my father the 
Seraph of Assisi. The secret longing instilled into my heart as a child 
at the orphanage became the one absorbing desire of my after life— 
to do the works our Blessed Redeemer had done with His divine 
Hands. This He has let me do; but listen and I’ll tell you how much 
more He has accorded me. 

When I became a chaplain in the army and was sent here to France, 
I was assigned to this division. They called me “Father Francis” for 
I did not give my family name. The boys are mostly of our own 
Faith and they soon pointed out to me an old soldier twenty-five years 
in the service, who was bitter against the Catholics. He was a dark, 
savage looking man: a man that shunned the society of his fellow 
soldiers and was happiest when alone with his hateful disposition and 
his loathing for the Church. No one liked him, neither Protestants 
nor Catholics. No one spoke to him unless through necessity. They 
called him “Half-breed” for his grouchiness: but the fact that his 
name was Walter Whitney and that he came from “somewhere in 
Ohio” was enough to elicit my keenest interest and make my heart beat 
with strange emotion. I consulted the records of the soldiers at head- 
quarters without delay and then soon took occasion to speak to “Half- 
breed” and ask him what I already knew, if he came from Delphon 
in Ohio. “Yes,” he replied snappishly, and added as he turned sharply 
away, that he didn’t see how it was anyone’s business but his own. I 
prayed hard for him and I had reason to. 

Well, stranger, you know what happened there beyond in the 
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trenches three weeks ago last Friday. You know how all through the 
night the torrents of hell swept over us—the air ablaze with burning 
gas—and the mighty cannon belching fire; the din and the roar of the 
guns; the shrieks of the wounded and the groans of the dying—oh hor- 
rible, horrible—till the pale, merciful dawn came and the hellish discord 
ceased. Clouds of murky atmosphere hovered low over the trenches— 
the dead were everywhere, the living were crowded deep down in the 
earth, sunk in the stupor that follows complete exhaustion. I knew 
where “Half-breed” had been fighting over there to the extreme left 
in the first row. I crept along in the trenches absolving, annointing, 
consoling, praying till I came to the spot but he was not to be found. 
Cautiously, most cautiously, I raised my head above the ground and 
saw him lying apparently dead a few feet away. I crept on hands and 
knees close to the earth (for the enemy might be watching) till I 
reached him. His face was turned towards me and his eyes were open, 
not in the blind, fixed stare of death, thank God, but watching me 
keenly. His right arm was torn away but he seemed not to mind. it 
was enough for me that he was living. “Courage, in the Name of 
Jesus,” I said softly as I drew my body towards him. He said noth- 
ing but looked kindly. “Walter Whitney,” I whispered, “you know 
that I am a priest but you do not know that I am your son.” He fixed 
on me an appealing look and gasped faintly. “You cursed me when I 
was a child,” I said very kindly, “but I have always blessed you and 
prayed for you and mother has prayed for you these twenty years 
in heaven. Tell me, my own father, will you not let God have mercy 
on you?” He made no attempt to speak at first but great tears came 
into his eyes. The Wounded Hand was touching his heart. “Yes,” he 
said at length. Then a paroxysm of pain passed over him, he looked 
up to heaven and groaned; “Its so different when a man is going. I’d 
like to die a Catholic and I’m sorry for ” and then he swooned. 
There was not a minute to waste. I loosened the canteen at my side. 
It was half full of water; but as I raised it to baptize my father a 
bullet pierced the can and dashed it to the ground. A pair of devil’s 
eyes were watching me from the first row of trenches on the opposite 
side. The red fez and black tassel told me it was a Turk, but I was 
not afraid. I took up the can again; enough water remained. I 
poured it quickly over my father’s forehead with my right hand while 
I held up my left in earnest appeal for the enemy to wait. The words 
of the Sacrament were scarcely uttered when a second bullet pierced 
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the palm of my hand—raised as it was like a target. I dropped prone 
on the earth and remained a long time in silent prayer. They found 
me later on unconscious. 

Yes, stranger, there’s a treasure of glory in it,—to be marked with 
the sign of Christ’s Wounded Hand. I am happy, very, very happy, 
for the scar will remain forever. 

F. L. Kenzet, C. Ss. R. 


THE OUR FATHER 


GOD IS OUR FATHER. 


He, whom we call “Our Father” in the Lord’s prayer, is God, the 
Almighty Creator of all things material and visible, and of all things 
immaterial, spiritual, and invisible. All these He made out of pre-exist- 
ing materials, by simply willing them to exist: that is, He gave them 
existence by a mere act of His will. For instance: “God said: be light 
made. And light was made” (Gen. I. 3). Thus was light created; 
thus were all things created by God. Besides God and the things He 
has created or may yet create, nothing else exists, and nothing else 
can exist. To create requires infinite and supremely independent 
power. To form an idea of God’s infinite power, greatness and per- 
fection, let us consider some of the wonders of creation, beginning 
with those that are immensely great. This earth in which we live 
although great and wonderful in itself, is but a speck in the universe. 
The stars our unaided sight can discover, amount only to several 
thousand. But, with the aid of powerful telescopes and celestial photo- 
graphy we can discover many millions of other suns similar to our 
own, many of which are even much larger than our sun, which is over 
a million times larger than the earth. Moreover, the nearest of these 
stars or suns are many thousands of times further off from us than 
our sun, which is over ninety millions of miles from us! And those 
stars are wisely arranged throughout the immensity of space in con- 
stant, regular, rapid motion, without ever clashing or interfering with 
one another! To bring all these countless and immense heavenly 
bodies into existence and to endow them with their properties, activities 
and motions, did not cost God any labor, effort, deliberation or plan- 
ning, for he brought them all into existence by merely willing them to 
exist. And yet when we study and seriously reflect on this, our very 
mind is bewildered and astounded! 
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Let us, in the next place cast a rapid glance or two at our earth 
and recall its immense variety of beings, its atmosphere, gases, land 
and water, mountains and rivers, minerals and metals, plants and trees, 
flowers and fruits, insects, fishes, birds and animals, and on mankind 
itself. How beautifully and wonderfully well fitted are all of them for 
the object of their creation! How all the beings endowed with either 
the vegetative or animal life, depend on the soil of the earth for their 
sustenance! From the soil the germs or seeds of plants draw their 
own growth and sustenance, and afford sustenance to the beings of the 
animal kingdom and to man himself. 

Finally, after searching the immensity of space and discovering the 
vast multitude of stars throughout the heavens, let us take the micro- 
scope and our eye, aided by its greatly magnifying power, will dis- 
cover countless hitherto invisible tiny living beings (infusoria) in a 
drop of water, having all the organs of animal life, performing all 
their functions, and in constant activity and motion. Just think of 
the size of a drop of water, and what must be the size of each of these 
many tiny livings beings, and the space they have to move in; in the 
heavens all is immensely, astoundingly great! and here all is just as 
real, but bewilderingly small! The same applies to microbes and other 
bacteria as well as to the infusoria! To create all these, God had 
merely to will their existence. “Let them be,” said God, “and they 
were made!” 

Man also can make or produce certain things such as a building, a 
watch, a steam engine; but to do this he needs a sufficiency of suitable 
and appropriate materials and tools, and has to bestow on them more 
or less labor and time. And all that he thus makes and produces 
remains independent of him after it is made and can exist without 
him, for the materials that compose it, are independent of him, as far 
as their existence is concerned. Moreover man cannot produce life 
from inert matter, for this power is reserved to God alone. Infidels 
have relied on the false theory of “spontaneous generation,” to dis- 
prove the doctrine of God’s creation; but all their arguments, all their 
experiments trying to prove that life can spring spontaneously, without 
previous germs or seeds, from inert matter, has been victoriously 
refuted by Pasteur, the great Catholic scientist. It behooves us to 
know that there is an essential difference between the works of man 
and the works of God. As has just been noticed, the works of man, 
after their production, continue to exist independently of the maker, 
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and to exist even after his death. But how different is the case with 
the works of God! His works, the beings He created, cannot exist 
independently of Him even for a single moment. They need to be 
kept in existence by God’s almighty power ; were God to withdraw 
His power from them they should at once relapse into nothingness. 
All that God makes or creates, so long as it exists, remains wholly 
subject to His power, because it is wholly His, both as to its being and 
as to its existence. It can never withdraw itself or be withdrawn from 
His power, for it remains His creature, His property, during the 
whole of its existence. By His power and action, God is everywhere 
present in the whole universe! 

God, moreover, knows perfectly everything He has made and every 
change it will undergo, even every grain of sand, every drop of water; 
He knows also every man and all his thoughts, words and actions, for 
without God, man cannot exist even for one moment, or think, speak 
or act. God is everywhere, and man can never escape or hide from 
His presence. Wherever we are, whatever we think, say, do or under- 
go, is seen and known by him. We may conceal ourselves from our 
fellow-men, but never from God. He knows and sees us always; for 
to God there is neither past nor future; but only the present, for He 
is eternal, infinitely perfect and immutable. What passes away can 
be measured, but God and His perfections, being infinite, are bound- 
less and immeasurable; therefore everything is always present to and 
in Him, for, as St. Paul says, “in Him we live, move and have our 
being” (Act. XVII, 28). There can be no change in God, for change 
implies either improvement or deterioration; but God is infinitely per- 
fect and admits of neither improvement nor deterioration. 

God has no body, because He is a pure spirit. A body is material 
and can be measured; what can be measured has limits; but God, be- 
ing infinite Being and infinitely perfect, has no limits and is therefore, 
immeasurable and immaterial, or wholly spiritual, that is, the purest 
and most perfect spirit. 

God, being infinitely perfect, transcends our faculties, such as, our 
mind and our imagination and the mind and imagination of all 
creatures; therefore He is incomprehensible and cannot be fully com- 
prehended by man or any other mere creature, for the intellect and 
other faculties of even the most perfect creatures are very limited. 
Hence how beautifully does St. Francis de Sales say to God in his 
prayer: “O my God, little indeed wouldst Thou be if Thou couldst 
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be comprehended by a mind so little as ours!’ The Saints in heaven 
will need all eternity to know and love Him, and even to fully com- 
prehend His works! 

God’s existence and His perfections can be proved from His works. 
“How great is the house of God (the universe) ,” exclaims the prophet, 
“and how vast is the place of His possession!” (Bar. III, 24). “The 
heavens,” says the Psalmist, (XVIII, 2) “shows forth the glory of God 
and the firmament declareth the works of His hands,” Father Ryan, 
the “Poet-priest of the South,” in one of his public lectures, took up 
a flower and drew from it striking proofs of the existence of God! 
Other lecturers and writers have proved His existence and perfections 
from the structure of the human body, from that of the human eye 
and ear! 

God is infinite beauty. The beauty of the heavenly bodies, of the 
starry firmament, of the rising and setting sun, of the magnificent 
sceneries on the earth, of the most perfect human form, of the most 
precious stones, are all but very feeble reflections of the eternal beauty 
of God, which is now hidden to our mortal eyes, but which shall be 
revealed in heaven to the elect, and the sight of which shall render 
them forever perfectly happy. 

God is infinite goodness. “We cannot sufficiently wonder at God’s 
love and goodness,” says St. Augustine, “in creating for man’s benefit 
such great and wonderful things in the universe. O my God, all that I 
am and enjoy, are benefits of Thine to me. Thou hast created me in 
time, but Thou hast destined me to glory and loved me from all 
eternity. Yes, Lord, Thou hast created the whole visible world for 
man’s service, and hast created man to serve Thee alone. Thou hast 
given him dominion over all visible things, in order that he should give 
Thee his heart and his love, and his whole being. Thou hast created 
us in order that we may find perfect happiness in Thee. With the 
other children of Adam,” continues St. Augustine, “I had fallen and 
lost all right to endless happiness, but Thou, O my good God, digst 
send Thy only-begotten Son to redeem and save me; and He so tar 
humbled Himself as, out of love for me, to become man and to die 
on the cross to save me. 

Numberless are the graces and favors Thy infinite goodness has 
bestowed on me. Thou hast so often guarded me in corporal and 
spiritual dangers, forgiven the many offences I have committed against 
Thee, and received me with a paternal kindness and love, whenever, in 
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my guilt, I returned to Thee, and whenever I had recourse to Thee in 
my wants, or asked Thee for favors.” The goodness of God is in- 
finitely greater than that of the most loving Father. And yet there 
are men so debased as to refuse to love the good God! 

God is infinitely just, and therefore the Psalmist thus addresses 
Him: “The scepter of Thy kingdom is a scepter of uprightness ; Thou 
hast loved justice and hated iniquity” (Ps. XLIV, 7, 8). God, being 
the Creator of all things, and all things constantly depending on Him 
for their existence, He is the Lord and Master of all things, and 
governs them all. The material and irrational beings, He governs by 
laws which they necessarily follow and cannot resist. He has also 
made laws to govern the conduct of rational creatures enjoying free 
will; these laws they are in duty bound to obey under pain of condign 
punishment. God, because he is infinitely just, cannot forego His 
rights, and necessarily requires His creatures endowed with free will 
to obey His laws freely, to submit their will and conduct to His laws, 
for they are always just like Himself. His justice also demands that 
condign punishment be visited on the transgressor of His laws. But 
His justice, rewarding the good and punishing the guilty, is not usually 
manifested in this life. But God, who possesses eternity to reward or 
punish, is patient, because He is eternal. “If sin,” says St. Augustine, 
“were always punished in this life, we might be led to believe that 
there is nothing reserved to God’s justice at the general judgment.” 
We may say the same concerning the reward of the good. And yet, 
on the other hand, if there would never be any reward of virtue or 
punishment of sin in this life, we might be tempted to believe that 
there is no Providence. 

It is certain that there is a Providence watching over us from our 
very birth, which does not prevent the just from being subject to 
affliction, for the laborer is to be rewarded only at the end of his day’s 
work. “It has pleased divine Providence,’ says St. Augustine, “to 
prepare in the next life enjoyments for the good, from. which the 
wicked shall be excluded, and punishments for the wicked, with which 
the good shall not be tormented. But Providence has made the good 
and the evils in this life common to both the good and the wicked; 
but as the good and the wicked do not make the same use of them, 
their lot will not be the same in eternity, where the wicked shall be 
punished for their wicked use of them and the good shall be rewarded 
for their good use of them.” FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 
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LIFE AND DEATH 





What! my reader will say, will you speak of Mortal Sin when 
instructing us in the paths of a perfect life? Is that not outside of 
the question altogether? 

Alas, no; for we must acknowledge that, human weakness is so 
great that it is by no means impossible even for a soul already ad- 
vanced in holiness of life, to fall into a serious fault. Was not such 
David’s misfortune? Did it not happen to St. Peter and a host of 
those who are now counted by the Church among her saints. An evil, 
a thousand times greater than the worst fall would be, not to rise again 
from sin. 

We believe that even the most guilty—nay even the most hopeless— 
sinners can, with the aid of divine grace, attain to Christian perfection. 
Know then, friends, that if you wish to love God, your sins will not 
hinder you from receiving even the choicest graces—graces such as He 
is wont to give to His chosen souls; for, as the Apostle says, “‘all things 
work together unto good (Rom. VIII, 28), and an ancient commentary 
adds, “even our faults.” 

How so? Why, the remembrance of past sins is useful to one who 
regrets and detests them: for it makes such a one more humble and 
grateful toward God, considering that, despite his unworthiness, our 
Lord treats him with so much love, and that his conversion is a source 
of joy even to the angels and saints of heaven. “There is more joy over 
one sinner doing penance than over ninety-nine just who need not 
penance” (Lk. XV, 7). 

But who is the sinner over whose conversion there is more joy 
in heaven than over the good conduct of many good Christians? It 
is he who, grateful to God for His goodness in his regard, consecrates 
himself with fervor and without reserve to His love, as did St. Paul, 
St. Mary Magdalen, St. Mary of Egypt, St. Augustine, St. Margaret 
of Cortona. 

Take a look at this last mentioned saint’s case. For years—through 
some folly or weakness—she lived in sin. Our Lord went so far as to 
show her the place he intended for her in heaven, and the graces he 
was squandering on her to make her reach it. Seeing this extravagant 
love on God’s part, she at last broke down and cried out: 
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“What, O Lord, such graces you offer to me? have you forgotten 
then altogether how I have offended you?” Our Lord replied: 

“Do you not know that when a soul repents of its faults I forget all 
the outrages it might have committed against me?” 

In this way, it is true what I said, that past sins will not hinder you 
from becoming holy, provided you give yourself entirely to God. 


St. ALpHonsus Licuori. 


“Do we want our beloved country subjected to the yoke of a Pontiff who is 
thus at war with progress and liberty, and who claims a universal dominion over 
the consciences of mankind?”—Dr, Randoph McKim, Washington, D. C. 

No, Dr., we do not want such a thing to happen; not by any means. 
But, there is no pontiff of this kind in the world except, if be you and 
other narrowminded men of your type. You are trying to claim uni- 
versal dominion over the consciences of mankind, by foisting your 
bigotry upon them; you “are at war with progress and liberty” be- 
cause you are deliberately fostering a campaign of slander and calumny 
against loyal and tried citizens of the United States; you are trying 
to revive and quicken the reign of error and falsehood. 





TO THE MOTHER OF GOD 





O fairest flower that e’er did live and bloom; 

O mother undefiled by ought of stain; 

So pure wert thou that God himself has deigned 
To take His birth from out thy spotless womb. 
Thou hast the power to change the sinner’s doom; 
One word to Him who high above doth reign 
Will surely, pardon for our sins obtain. 

And in this life of sorrow and of gloom 

See our need for guidance on this weary way, 
See our weakness mid life’s toils and irksome cares. 
Mother dearest help us now we pray 

And lead us safely o’er these artful snares 

To where our hearts shall find eternal rest 

In heaven with saints and angels blest. 


—H. A. Seifert, C. Ss. R. 
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TRUE AS STEEL 





Il. 


The strike came at last. True to the predictions of Big Ed an 
army of strike breakers had come from all the large steel centers to 
take the lucrative positions which all imagined were waiting at Stocton. 
But the strikers were ready for them. Some were met at Pittsburg, 
and real conditions represented to them; others were turned away by 
the arguments and threats of the pickets whom the Union had stationed 
at all avenues leading to the works. A few had entered and kept the 
mills running in some order. But as the months went on, Stocton was 
losing money. And when Stocton and his syndicate were losing money, 
no stone would be left unturned to ensure a halt in the losses. 

The strikers, too, were weary of the strike. They had been six 
months out of work and their savings were dwindling rapidly. Some 
families had even to look to the Union for support. Idleness, too, 
had bred discontent, and a desperate element had arisen in the Union, 
that favored drastic measures to bring Stocton to terms. It was they 
who had been guilty of violence when Stocton had endeavored for his 
own ends to incite the strikers to overt acts which would turn public 
sentiment against them. Still Big Ed’s counsels had prevailed and 
things looked favorable for the Union. 

“Things is going our way,” said Ed to a reporter, come to inquire 
as to news of the strike. “That is if former strikes is any indication.” 

“How do you judge?” asked the scribe. 

“Well, public opinion is what settles strikes one way or the other,” 
said Ed, “an’ so far public opinion’s on our side. You see, when a 
strike is on, the man with the money tries to get some one to start a 
fight so that there'll be bloodshed. The public hates blood, and if 
there’s a fight, the strikers has got to put up a mighty good story to 
prove they wasn’t in fault. Now this strike has been no exception. 
Stocton got the Tinkerson detectives here to guard his works in the 
hope there’d be blood shed. Them works didn’t need guardin’ any 
more than my back yard. But there was blood shed just the same. 
Luckily some square newspaper man was on hand to prove us strikers 
not guilty except of self-defense.” 


“Surely the newspapers always give you strict justice,” said the 
reporter. 
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“Well not always exactly,” said Ed shrewdly. “Money talks in 
most newspaper offices same as anywhere else. But to come back to 
how I know the strike’s ours so far. You remember that the Tinker- 
sons claimed we were blockin’ their passage down the river, when we 
were only waitin’ and watchin’ on the shore?” 

The reporter nodded, and Big Ed continued. “Well, they fired into 
us an’ did for poor Dick Carrol; an’ the fire was returned. You 
remember how they got afraid when after bein’ driven below decks on 
the barge, every man that put his eye to a porthole got a rifle bullet 
through his head, and how they wouldn’t believe the Captain, who 
said the five detectives had been killed by chance shots. So they put 
up a pan at the port hole an said: ‘If this thing’s hit in two minutes 
we surrender, Captain or no Captain.’ And you will recollect that the 
pan was struck in just thirty seconds. An’ they surrendered?” 

“Yes,” said the reporter, “that made the best story for us of the 
whole strike.” 

“Well,” said Ed, “there’s more to that story than you fellows got. 
You'll never get it either, for only me an’ one other fellow know it, an’ 
we ain’t tellin’. But you mark my words, Stocton will make one more 
move to try to turn public opinion against us. If he succeeds, we lose. 
The military will be turned in here, an’ when the military is called out 
the country takes it for granted that the strikers is wrong. So if the 
Syndicate can’t turn us down by foul means or fair, then we'll go 
back to work in two weeks. The Union’”’ be recognized, an’ we'll get 
an eight hour shift an‘ more money.” 

“T wish you luck,” said the newspaper man. “Good-day. Thanks 
for the interview.” 

“Come around again when Stocton pulls something, an’ I’ll tell 
you to the minute when the strike’ll end,” said Ed. 

Big Ed showed the visitor to the door of his humble home, which 
had become the rendezvous of all who wanted help, news or advice 
concerning the strikers. For though still nominally only a member 
of the Executive Council, everyone knew that Big Ed Galvin was the 
man behind the strikers’ guns, and that they trusted blindly to his 
shrewd, though unlettered, leadership. At the door Ed was met by the 
man Dick Halligan whom he had befriended, by refusing to accept 
the position rightly belonging to him. 

“Hello, Dick,” said Ed, “come in for a minute.” 

“Thanks, Ed,” said Dick, “I just came to see you. I’m in trouble.” 
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“What’s up, Dick?” asked the leader, seating himself and pushing 
a chair forward to Dick. 

“T guess I’ll have to go back to work or starve,” said Dick. “I 
just came to tell you I’m going in in the morning.” 

“Money?” asked Ed. 

“Yep, and booze,” said Dick shamefacedly. “I’ve been hittin’ it 
hard lately, an’ the butcher and grocer are sick of me. They got to- 
gether and have a lien or something like that on my furniture, an’ the 
old lady an’ the kids is upon against it.” 

“Well, the Union can’t do much for you, Dick,” said Ed sympathe- 
tically, “you know the rule about boozers.” 

“T know that, but Stocton can. He’s offered me my old job and a 
hundred dollars bonus, if I enter the gates within a week,” said Dick 
doggedly ; “an’ I need the money. I don’t give a hang for myself, but 
I can’t bear to hear them kids of mine cryin’ for somethin’ to eat, an’ 
have nothing to give them.” 

“So you’re goin’ to be the first scab, an’ break our ranks to save 
your own miserable booze-soaked hide,” said Ed sternly. “Now see 
here, Dick Halligan, I pity your wife and kids, but I’ve no pity for you. 
Go back to Stocton if you want to, we won’t miss you much. But 
remember, if we win this strike, out you go.” 

“Oh blazes, Ed,” exclaimed Dick; “I can’t do that. I deserve all 
you said an’ a whole lot more.” 

“T know you're all right at heart, Dick. But you need a stiff talkin’ 
to now and then. Now lets see what we can do for the family. Ho, 
Tess!” and Big Ed raised his voice in a call to his wife. 

At the sound, a quiet little woman entered the room. 

“Here’s Dick Halligan in trouble again. How much is in the tin 
box ?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Halligan,” said Tess. “Forty dollars,” she 
answered to her husband. 

“Gettin’ low, eh,” laughed Ed good naturedly ; “well, bring half of 
it here.” 

As his wife left the room for the money, which Ed always en- 
trusted to her care, Big Ed turned to the repentant Dick and said: 
“Now Dick, I'll see that butcher an’ grocer, an’ make it all right with 
them. And I’m goin’ to trust you with twenty dollars of what’s be- 


tween me an’ poverty. Do you think you can take it to the woman 
without drinkin’ it?” 
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“T think so, Ed,’ said Halligan. 

“T believe you,” laughed Ed; “and now, Dick, straighten up. Go 
to Father Doyle tonight and take the pledge. And while you’re there, 
go to Confession. Now listen, Dick,” and Big Ed came close to the 
striker. ‘“You’re not goin’ back to the mills before the strike’s over. 
I’m not threatenin‘ you, mind. But I want to tell you something for 
your own good. Them five Tinkersons was shot by one man.” Ed 
paused. 

Halligan had become white as a ghost, and sat as if nailed to his 
chair. 

“Nobody on God’s earth but you and me knows it. But just as 
sure as you're sittin’ there, you know there’s only one man in the 
Union used a Savage Rifle that day, an’ there’s only one man can shoot 
so as to hit a port hole at two hundred yards. Them things may have 
been overlooked by others in the excitement, but you and me know 
them. Now you go to Confession and get square with God Almighty. 
I ain’t sayin’ you did wrong, but the law won’t look at it in the same 
way. So keep your mouth shut. An’ let the booze alone. You might 
get talkin’ when you’ve got drink in you. But here comes Tess— 
mum’s the word.” 

The wife entered the room and handed her husband a ten dollar 
bill and two fives. Ed promptly handed them to the frightened Dick. 

“I’m givin’ them to him, Tess; because he needs them more than 
we do,” said Ed. 

“Of course. He’s welcome to them,” said Tess kindly. “Give my 
regards to Mrs. Halligan and the children,” she said as she Ieft. 

“So help me God, Ed,” exclaimed Dick as the door closed on the 
retreating Tess, “I’ll never touch the drink again. And God be good 
to you for what you’ve done for me. I’ll square up with Father Doyle 
tonight.” 

“Good for you, Dick,’ said Ed, warmly grasping Dick’s hand. “I 
believe you.” 

“And say, Ed, look out for Tom Osborne; he sent me to Stocton. 
He’s yellow clean through.” 

“T thought so,” gritted Ed; “I’ve had my suspicions of him for 
some time.” 

“Now good-bye, I won’t be keeping you any longer.” said Dick. Ed 
showed him to the door and watched him go down the street, straight 
towards his home. 
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“He’s goin’ home all right,” murmured Ed, and turned to enter the 
house. He was arrested by the call of a newsboy. 

“Extra! Extra! All about the shooting of H. B. Buck!” screamed 
the lad. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Ed, “has it come at last? Here boy 
gim’me a paper quick.” He tossed a coin to the boy and seized the 
sheet, and entered the house slamming the door. He took one glance 
at the flaming headlines. Then he sank into a chair, buried his face 
in his hands and sobbed like a child. “Defeat! Defeat!” he moaned. 
“O my poor buddies!” His wife, attracted by the sound of sobbing, 
entered the room silently. Tenderly, she put her arms about the heav- 
ing shoulders of the brawny man. 

“What is it, Ed? Tell me,” she said anxiously. 

“General Manager Buck was shot today at three o’clock in his office 
by Tom Osborne,” said her husband, depairingly, pointing to the 
paper. His wife took the sheet. 

“That means the end of the strike for us,” continued Ed sorrow- 
fully. “The militia will be here tonight. The paid papers of Stocton 
and his crowd will represent us as a gang of cutthroats, and we'll 
have to go back to work at his terms.” 

“Oh cheer up, maybe it is not as bad as you think. Anyway its 
God’s Will that we should endure it, and we'll do the best we can,” 
said his cheery helpmate. 

“That’s right, little woman,” said Big Ed, kissing her tenderly ; “its 
God’s Will. So instead of crying here like a kid, I’ll have to be gettin’ 
out and see what’s to be done.” And Ed seized his coat and hat, and 
planting a farewell kiss on the cheek of his wife, was gone. 

III. 

Big Ed was right. The strike was lost. The military came. Theré 
was a brush or two with the strikers. Then someone proposed arbitra- 
tion. And the men went back to work at Stocton’s terms. 

Buck, the Manager of the Stocton Works, did not die. He was 
taken to his private residence immediately after the occurrence, which 
had been witnessed only by two of his fellow officials and a confidential 
clerk. He was attended by two nurses, and a famous surgeon. No 
one else was admitted to his presence. He hovered between life and 
death for a few days, and then, “thanks to the skill of the eminent 
surgeon,” as the papers put it, he slowly recovered. Shortly after the 
strike was ended, Tom Csborne was brought to trial. The evidence 
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was overwhelmingly against him. The confidential clerk had fled and 
could not be located, but the two officials, testified against the assailant 
who had entered the office and fired three shots point blank at the 
Manager, only one of which took effect, however. On the plea of 
Mr. Buck for mercy, Osborne was given a minimum sentence of five 
years in the penitentiary. 

Big Ed, despite the unfavorable ending of the strike, persisted in 
declaring that the Union would yet obtain from Mr. Stocton all it had 
demanded. 

“You're fooled there, Ed,” asserted his fellow workmen. ‘“Stocton 
spent thousands of dollars to defeat us, and he'll never grant what 
we ask.” 

“Tf I get him where I want him, he will,” sturdily asserted Ed; 
“an’ I’m goin’ to get him there before a year.” 

The men knew that Big Ed did not waste words in boasting. So 
they waited wonderingly. One day Big Ed was missing from work, 
and the foreman informed inquirers he had taken a week off. When 
they questioned his wife she said Ed had gone to Chicago. 

“Lookin’ for a new job,” was the verdict of the men. 


The object of their curiosity returned on the midnight train Mon- 
day night, accompanied by a stranger and a man who looked like the 
missing clerk of Mr. Buck. Instead of going to his home Ed went 
with the visitors to a hotel. 

Next morning as soon as Mr. Stocton had entered his office, he 
was informed that three visitors desired to see him on a very import- 
ant business matter. 


He ordered them to be shown in. To his surprise he was greeted 
on their entrance by Big Ed, with whom he was acquainted, and two 
men whom he did not know by sight. 

“Our business will not detain you very long, sir,” said Ed. “I’ve 
merely come to demand the grantin’ of all the demands made by the 
Union in our recent strike.” 

“T shall have you thrown out of this office, if you are guilty of such 
impudence again,” said Stocton. “Who are these men?” 

“Oh no, you won’t have me thrown out,” said Big Ed, cooly ignor- 
ing the last question of the magnate. “Now listen, Manager Buck 
wasn’t shot at all. Tom Osborne was hired to take five years in jail 
at a salary of five thousand a year, on condition of comin’ to Buck’s 
office and firing three blank shots and submitting to conviction. The 
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public knows that no one ever saw the supposed wound except Dr. 
Nileton and a nurse. The witnesses were all in your employ. Now 
will you throw me out, or grant my demands? I give you two minutes 
to make up your mind.” 

“Your proofs?” said the magnate gasping. 

“Here’s the clerk whom you couldn’t persuade to commit perjury, 
but whom you got out of the way for a consideration. Here’s the 
detective who tracked him. And here’s a sworn affidavit from Tom 
Osborne that I got last night. He admits he is a professional strike 
breaker, employed by you two years before our strike. He also con- 
fesses to being hired to do this pretended shootin’, when you saw 
otherwise the Union was bound to win. Are you satisfied ?” 

Perfectly,” said the magnate cooly. “Business is business. You'll 
keep this quiet on condition I grant the Union’s demands ?” 

“Yes, that and nothin’ else,” said Ed. 

“And how about Osborne?” asked the man of business. 

“Let him finish his term in jail. He deserves it,” said Big Ed. 

“Have you the papers with you?” again asked the magnate. 

“Yes, and duplicates for you,” was the curt response. 

The owner rang a bell and a clerk appeared. “Tell Mr. Buck to 
come here, please,” said the magnate. 

In a trice the papers granting the Union’s demands were signed 
and witnessed. Big Ed thrust his copy into his pocket and turned to go. 

“You forgot one thing,” said the magnate sneeringly. 

“What’s that?” demanded Ed sharply. 

“Yourself,” replied the magnate. ‘“There’s no agreement regard- 
ing you. You'll never go up higher. Of course under the circum- 
stances I can’t discharge you—but you have no further claim.” 

“Oh yes,” said Ed confidently ; “I'll go up higher all right.” 

“No you won't,” retorted the magnate angrily. “When?” 


“A'fter death,” said Ed. “I expect to go a blame sight higher than 
you. An’ its the thought that I’m to go up higher that keeps my hands 
off your blackguard throat. When I go up higher, thank God, I won’t 
take any of the dirt with me that’s on the likes of you and your fellow 
business men.” 


And Big Ed left the office as he had come, a poor workman. Such 
he remained to the end of his days. 


J. R. Metvin, C. Ss. R. 
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MATERDOMINI 


In 1726 the Prince of Caposele asked St. John Joseph of the Cross 
to establish his order near the solitary little church of Materdomini; 
but the Saint replied: “Twenty years hence other religious will come 
who are very zealous for the glory of the Lord and the salvation of 
souls.” These religious were the sons of St. Alphonsus. In 1746 they 
came with their Holy Founder to give a mission at Caposele, after 
which the foundation of Materdomini was accepted. 


St. Gerard helped much towards building the community house of 
Materdomini, in fact these labors hastened his death. During his 
last illness Gerard had this inscription pinned over the door of his 
room: “Here is being done the will of God, as God wills it and as 
long as He wills it.” At the point of death he prayed: “My God, I 
want to die to perform Thy most holy will.” Thus was his death the 
faithful echo of his holy life: constant conformity to God’s will. 

In 1796, when the room, in which Gerard died, needed repairs, it 
was turned into a chapel. Under the altar now is a coffin-shaped glass 
case containing a statue that represents St. Gerard as he must have 
appeared on his funeral couch. The statue and the case are a thanks- 
giving from a certain Valeria Beerts in Saint Trond, Belgium, for 
having been miraculously cured from typhoid and spinal meningitis 
after applying a relic of our Saint. This miracle happened in August, 
1893, seven months after Gerard’s beatification and was the first ap- 
proved for the process of canonisation. 

In a room communicating with the chapel just mentioned are kept 
relics and photographs of relics. There are photographs of the fol- 
lowing: an old picture of the Saint which bears April 9, as his birth- 
day; an old statue fashioned after a death-mask of the Saint, but no 
longer extant; a crucifix made by Gerard from papier-maché, now in 
the Capuchins’ church at Vietri di Potenza; an “Ecce Homo” of the 
same material and preserved in the church at Iliceto; four of the 
Saint’s instruments of penance now kept in Pagani; the scourge with 
blood, an iron crown of pointed wires for the head, a heart of the 
same construction for the breast, and pointed chains for the legs. 
Finally there is a photograph of the banner carried in the procession 
at the canonisation in St. Peter’s, Rome. Close by are the Missal 
used by Pius X at the Mass of canonisation, and two medals, one silver, 
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the other gold, commemorating the canonisation. In connection with 
the official recognitions and different translations of the Saint’s re- 
mains, we see: some lime, earth, and gravel from his last grave near 
the present St. Alphonsus’ altar, and the stone tablet which marked this 
spot; some cotton on which the Saint’s bones rested; some linen on 
which they were placed at the exhumation of 1892; the documents put 
in with them at this official recognition; the casket holding them from 
1892-1904; the “urn” or outer casket containing them from 1902-1904; 
the cushions about the former casket; and some wood and zinc from 
the Saint’s original coffin. There is the phalanx of one of his fingers; 
but the most curious object is a “stranger’s bone” found with St. 
Gerard’s bones and recognized as spurious when remaining dry and 
of a different color, whilst the Saint’s bones, somewhat darker, mir- 
aculously oozed forth an abundant and fragrant oily fluid. Reliable 
physicians adjudged the spurious bone as not belonging to one of 
Gerard’s age and build. The miraculous sweat of the Saint’s bones 
did not occur at every official recognition, but when it did, the fact 
was duly authenticated and noted. 

Not far from where St. Gerard died a small stairs leads to the 
church which, till recently, was stunted and incomplete; work having 
ceased for lack of funds; but now its enlargement, according to the 
main original plans, has been inaugurated. The High Altar, built of 
precious marbles 3 years after St. Gerard’s death, bears the ancient 
miraculous statue of Our Lady. To the Epistle side, even with the 
main altar, is an altar dedicated to Our Lady’s Dolours. On the same 
side, in the transept, is an altar bearing the remains of St. Vitalis with 
a vial of his blood. Opposite is an altar with similar relics of St. 
Colomba. These relics from the Roman catacombs were obtained by 
St. Alphonsus whose altar is to the Gospel side of the main altar. The 
tabernacle of St. Alphonsus’ altar originally belonged to the High 
Altar. 

Would that this tablernacle could tell of the moments spent by 
Gerard before his sacramental God! Gerard was delighted to receive 
the additional appointment of sacristan. He was wont to address 
Jesus as he would have addressed his mother or dearest friend; 
repeating protestations of love, his joys and sorrows, his endeavors 
and aspirations. Our Lord once said to him: “You are a fool,” and 
Gerard replied: “Yet more foolish art Thou who hast become foolish 
for me.” Do we marvel at Gerard’s familiarity and simplicity? Per- 
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haps we would not if we but half realized what Jesus has done for us 
in the Bl. Sacrament, and the outrages He bore for love of us have 
so offended Him. 


Father Cajone, the Superior, was once in straits to pay the work- 
men. Gerard bade him write a petition to Jesus in the Tabernacle. 
Gerard then knocked at the tablernacle door and presented the peti- 
tion. He remained before the altar all night and on Saturday morn- 
ing knocked again, when, lo, the door-bell rang. Gerard as porter had 
to answer; arrived at the door, he found two little bags of money. 

Gerard’s love for the Bl. Sacrament made him keep the church, 
the vestments and the altar-linens scrupulously clean. His Superior 
testified that never had anyone taken as good care of the church and 


sacristy as Brother Gerard. Jesus in return wrought miracles through 
him, of which the following are examples: 


Over the Epistle side of the sanctuary is a small screened window 
belonging to the choir of the old oratory. To the rear of this oratory 
Gerard converted on obstinate sinner by causing him to see two devils 
in the shape of wild bears and showing him the place he deserved in 


hell. In the oratory itself Gerard threw himself at another sinner’s 
feet, revealed his crimes, told him he posed as single but had a wife 
in Rome, and besought him to mend his evil ways. This sinner, 
though not a cleric, was secretary to Mgr. Nicolai, Archbishop of 
Conza. The sinner confessed, but when about to approach Com- 
munion, he was met by Gerard and bidden to confess again as he had 
forgotten a certain sin. These miraculous revelations induced the 
secretary to follow Gerard’s advice, renounce his post, return to his 
wife, and lead an exemplary life. 

This article being ended, the reader will probably ask: “Is there no 
St. Gerard’s altar in the church? Where are his remains at present?” 
We answer: “St. Gerard’s remains are in his special chapel of which 
we shall write in another article.” The widespread devotion to this 
humble lay brother made this chapel possible and greatly increased 
the fame of Materdomini. Comparing the Saint with the worldly 
powerful and proud, we may well say: God “hath put down the 
mighty from their seat and hath exalted the humble” (St. Luke, 3, 52). 


Paut O. Bauzer, C. Ss. R. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRAITOROUS AND TRUE 





CHAPTER IX. A DREAM FACE. 


Our story now turns backward almost a year to the girl who was 
left lonely in Royeston when Colonel George Conroy, her soldier-hero 
marched away. Alice Drake spent the first few weeks after his depart- 
ure in a sort of trance. He was in her mind constantly. Woman as 
she was, the tales of horror and bloodshed that came from across the 
Atlantic sent a shudder through her, but now that George Conroy was 
gone into this real maelstrom she was doubly wrought up. As each 
day dragged on she tried to hope, but her brightest hopes were shot 
with the darkest fears: always was the sunshine tinged with the grey 
clouds of an oncoming storm. 

The young men of America were being called away day after day 
and the summons went forth over the land that their places and offices, 
shops and factories must be filled with women. Nowhere was the 
response to this appeal made with more alacrity than at Royeston. 

It was this call of her country to its women to do their part that 
awakened Alice Drake from her lonesomeness. She saw that all the 
defenders of her country need not march to “Somewhere in France” ; 
there were willing hands needed at home and Alice Drake knew that 
even she had a part to play. 

But what was she to do? She did not long remain in doubt, for, 
on taking up the paper one morning, she beheld the picture of a young 
woman in blue uniform who was the first to take up the position of 
conductor on one of the down-town car-lines of Royeston. The 
example set by this young woman was spoken of by the reporter in 
the highest terms and there was a very brisk editorial calling attention 
to the fact that the time had come “for women to show to the world 
that many of the positions hitherto filled by men, and considered the 
work of men only, is an old and antiquated idea. Women are to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with men in mills and factories: their soft hands 
are to be calloused by the rough handles of the ringing hammer; 
their smooth cheeks burnt and reddened by the fierce glow of white-hot 
furnaces.” Alice read on and she was fired with a longing to do some- 
thing. A few days went by and the masculine example of the first 
fair street- car conductor became a solitary incident. Then Alice Drake 
met one of her chums and together they went to town and made it a 
point to get in the car of this local heroine. Her uniform appealed to 
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them; her lady-like manners impressed them; her high shrill voice 
when calling out street-crossings thrilled them; the sacrifice she was 
making woke their admiration and the fact that she was the only one 
making the sacrifice shamed them and set them to planning. Before 
they left the car they had made up their minds to follow her example. 

Alice said nothing to her father till she had actually made her appli- 
cation and was promised a position. Then in a strategic way she got 
the Old Major’s opinion. 

“Daddy,” she said, “what do you think of the young lady who is 
acting as street-car conductor down-town ?” 

“To be candid, Alice, I have not given it much thought. These are 
days when bigger things than street-car conductors are occupying 
men’s minds.” 

Alice was taken aback somewhat by this. “But don’t you think it 
was a noble example of sacrifice?” she went on with less ardor. 

“Well, yes,” he drawled, “perhaps she has grown tired of parties 
and theatres and is looking for a change and some newspaper notoriety 
to fill the measure to overflowing.” 

“Oh, that’s just the way with you men!” replied Alice indignantly. 
She saw an obstacle to her determination looming up. “You think,” 
she continued as she detected a smile coming into her father’s eyes, 
“that women cannot take the places of men: that they are too weak; 
that they are too childish to think of big things!” 

Her father laughed heartily at this outburst, and Alice’s indigna- 
tion melted almost into a pout. 

“Now, my litle girl, please don’t get excited,” he continued play- 
fully. “Did you ever hear the story of the young lion that saw his 
mother going away from the lair night after night and returning with 
a freshly killed lamb? And the foolish young lion got it into his 
head to leave the lair and bring home food too. And one night when 
the mother was gone he stole away. He wandered about till finally 
some hunters came upon him, and, because he did not know danger 
when he was in it, he was captured and sold to a circus.” 

“Which story,” spoke up Alice with an attempt at scorn, “ is meant 
to give the impression that this particular young lady does not know 
what she is about.” 

“That is part of the impression,” answered the father promptly. 
“She has a faint idea of what she is about, but she is going about it 
in the wrong manner. A soldier is not a soldier when he becomes a 
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brute: neither is it patriotism to sacrifice one’s womanhood.” 

“But is she not doing her part,” asked Alice, “the part for which 
she considers herself fitted?” 

“All things are not fair in war!” answered her father. “And it is 
unfair for our country to make our women believe that mannishness 
is patriotism. There is nothing sadder on earth than a woman trying 
to play the man.” 


“But who is to do the work while the men are away ?” asked Alice. 
“Someone must do it!” 

“Now little lady,” said the old Major, “you forget that war time is 
a time of sacrifices and even street-car companies must do a little sacri- 
ficing too. It is not necessary of a car-company’s existence to thrive 
equally as well in war time as in time of peace. In fact I considered 
that the individual or company that amasses wealth while the country 
is in the throes of war, is selfish: and to be selfish in America at the 
present time is treason, and treason is a crime. There were thousands 
of men idle before the war and great numbers are idle still. If the 
car-company of Royeston or any other city thinks it must keep all its 
street-cars in service, then let it employ some of these idlers even 
though somewhat advanced in years. But it isn’t necessary to have so 
many cars in service. It would do our American people a world of 
good if they walked a little more, and,” he added naively, “it would be 
very advantageous to our nerves if one-half of the jolting, bumping, 
screeching street-cars of Royeston were run into the rubbish heap. 
If this particular young lady thinks she can stand in a street-car all 
day long with a conductor’s cap pulled at a rakish angle over her dainty 
forehead and can put up with the laughter and insulting remarks that 
will be most certainly thrown at her by unprincipled men, called ‘hussy’, 
‘brazen-faced’ by those of her own sex, then she will be like the foolish 
young lion that was captured for the circus. I can admire Mollie 
Pitcher for leaping to the cannon when her husband fell, but I have 


only pity for the young woman that gets into her head, that a street- 


car is a cannon and she must be a Mollie Pitcher.” 

The old Major delivered this speech with some show of vehemence 
and Alice said no more. She saw that her father had decided views 
even though he had given the conductor-question “little thought” as he 
said. She did not dare tell him of her determination for she realized 
what a storm it would raise. Before she went to bed she telephoned 
her chum that she had changed her mind and in the morning a certain 
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superintendent waited in vain for two young ladies to whom he had 
' promised positions. 

But there was other work a-plenty to do. Alice became interested 
in the Red Cross. From early to late her fingers fairly flew in mak- 
ing bandages. Not one of those around her but admired the deftness 
and persistence with which she worked. She never seemed to tire. 
Perhaps it was the picture of George Conroy so much in her mind 
that spurred her on, perhaps it was the thought that the bandages she 
was making might bind his wounds. Her work was a work of love, 
and while others rested she went on, hoping that some of the things 
she touched might find their way to him. 

Thus time sped on and letters came from Colonel Conroy just as 
they had come to Marie Le Blanc, and as Marie treasured her letters, 
so did Alice Drake treasure hers. George Conroy told her of the 
many things that befall a soldier in France: of the dangers that swarm 
about him; of his long watches in the trench and his anxiety to leap 
over them, if for no other reason than to break the monotony; of the 
nights made fitfully bright by the long creeping rays of searchlights 
and the bursting of shells; of the pitiful moans of the wounded; of 
the tenderness of comrades in binding up gaping wounds; of the noble 
sacrifices of nurses moving swiftly over the torn battlefields and bring- 
ing comfort to the fallen and moistening the blue, parched lips of the 
dying. 

It was the sacrifice of the nurses that appealed to Alice Drake. 
As she worked at the bandages, sometimes there came into her imagina- 
tion the picture of a battlefield strewn with wounded and it seemed 
to her that in their eyes there was a pleading look and their arms were 
outstretched to her. Her fingers would stop in their movements and 
her eyes would fix themselves on vacancy as she gave herself up to her 
dreams. In all these dreams there was a face, indistinct, pale and 
drawn with suffering. The features seemed familiar to her; she had 
seen them somewhere, but when she peered hard at them the face 
faded as into a mist and try as she might she could not recall whose 
features they were. 

Time went on and that face still passed through her day dreams. 
At last she began to realize that her place was beside the wounded; 
soothing their pains and she felt that her reward would be the look 
of gratitude in the eyes of those who tossed on their beds of suffering. 
She kept her purpose of becoming a nurse secret from her father 
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till one day when she got a letter from Grace Cummins, one of her 
school-companions, who had gone to France some few years before to 
study music and who ended by becoming the bride of a wealthy French 
Count. She dwelt in luxury in a gorgeous palace in the environs of 
Paris. When the war broke out she made her home into a hospital for 
the crippled soldiers of France. After America entered the conflict 
she wrote to Alice and asked her to come to nurse the heroes of 
America. It was the summons of duty. Alice saw now the meaning 
of her day-dreams, Those pleading eyes and outstretched arms were 
surely for her. Here was her work and she did not hesitate for an 
instant. 

“Daddy dear” she said to him “I never told you of a plan I once 
had for ‘doing my bit’, did 1?” 

He looked at her searchingly trying to recall the many plans she 
had spoken to him about. He could recall none in particular. 

“No,” he replied, “I don’t remember.” 

“Do you recollect our talk about the young woman who became 
a street-car conductor?” 

“You don’t mean to say,” he answered, bristling up, “that you ——” 

“T am speaking of a plan I once had,” she broke in. “Do you 
know, Daddy, I was very near becoming a street-car conductor?” 

“And do you know, my little one, you were very near a good, 
sound spanking, if you did.” 

Alice smiled at this, yet she knew her father was speaking the truth. 


“But now,” she said as the smile vanished and a look of earnestness 
came over her face, “I have a real, real plan. Grace Cummins wants 
me to go to France to be a nurse!” 

The Old Major straightened up in his chair. 


“To go to France!” he echoed in exclamation, “Aren’t you doing 
your part by spending all your time working for the Red Cross? Aren’t 
you sacrificing yourself there?” 


“But, you told me this was a time of great sacrifices. I have always 
felt that there were bigger things for me to do than making bandages. 
Something tells me that my work is in France.” 


The Old Major remained silent. Alice could see from the look on 
his face that he was thinking of what the separation would mean to 
him and of how lonely he would be without her, even though her 
absence was for a short time. At last he broke the silence. 
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“This is only a sudden idea that has come over you, Alice. Wait 
for a time and it will wear away.” 

“Daddy,” she replied, “I have been waiting for months for it to 
leave me, but time only makes it clearer.” 

“If you believe this is your work, Alice, you must do it. I never 
thought I would have to make this sacrifice. If mothers can give up 
their sons who may never return I can part with my little girl for a 
time.” His eyes filled with tears. “But I’ll miss you, Alice!” 

She flung her arms about his neck and kissed him again and again. 

And so three weeks after, Alice Drake clothed in the uniform of a 
nurse tiptoed softly through the wards of Grace Cummin’s palatial 
home. She scrutinized the face of every new patient, but not once 
did she see any resemblance to the face indistinct, pale and drawn 
that used to haunt her day-dreams. 

(To be continued.) 
J. Cott, C. Ss. R. 


For good and sufficient reasons we used to tell these harum skarum 
young rascals to practice a little moderation in their company keeping 
until they should begin to think seriously of marriage. They dis- 
regarded our remonstrances—said it was too hard to forbid a fellow to 
spend five hours two, three, or four times a week with some attractive 
girl. 

Well, they are getting along without it now. Instead of going out 
every night to see a girl, they stay right there in camp and mend their 
torn clothing. They go out only when they are allowed to. If Uncle 
Sam can insist on this much self-restraint when it is necessary to save 
the country, why cannot Almighty God insist on it when it is neces- 
sary to save souls? 


“To play through life a perfect part, 
Unnoticed and unknown; 
To seek no rest in any heart 
Save in God’s alone; 
In little things to own no will, 
To have no share in great, 
To find the labor ready still, 
And for the crown to wait.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 

















A SCOUT AND A GENTLEMAN 


A great banker tells a delightful little story of the good turn which 
a boy scout did for a poor woman. He says: 

“A woman selling newspapers was caught in a gust of wind and 
her papers were torn from her grasp. A boy scout ran forward, and 
picked them up for her, and as he handed them to the aged woman, 
she said to him: 

“*You are a gentleman.’ 

“ “No, I’m a scout,’ he replied. 

“What is your name?’ I asked, as I happened to be near by and 
saw the good turn. 

“*That would spoil it. Goodnight, sir.’ 

And the modest boy-scout disappeared.” 

—Intermountain Catholic. 


THE SERMON OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


Father Monsaert, chaplain in the Belgium Army, tells how he gave 
the crucifix to a dying Rabbi. While Father Monsaert and the Rabbi 
were rushing from one end of the trench to the other, administering to 
the wounded, the Rabbi was mortally wounded. At the time he was 
near Father Monsaert. The latter was attending a soldier. Another 
soldier rushed to the Rabbi’s side to carry him back for medical atten- 
tion. As he was about to pick him up the Rabbi asked for Father 
Monsaert, who rushed to his side and knelt down. As he did, the 
Rabbi said: 

“Father, hand me your crucifix!” and as it was placed in his hands, 
he whispered : ; 

“Father, I now die happy.” 

Before he could utter another sound, his soul had departed. 

A few months later when soldiers were being killed and wounded 
in large numbers, Father Monsaert was called upon to comfort many. 
An English Colonel looked on with his hat in his hand. Father Mon- 
saert was about to depart, when the Colonel said: 

“There is another here, Father. This time a well man. I mean 
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myself. After what I have seen, that is the faith for me. I wish to 
become a Catholic.” 
And he did,—there on the battlefield. 


COUNSEL FROM A NON-CATHOLIC 


The oft-mentioned Evangelist Billy Sunday, a short while ago, 
addressed to Catholics who might possibly be in his audience, the fol- 
lowing trenchant advice: “I am not here to make a poor protestant 
out of a good Catholic, or to make a poor Catholic out of a good 
Protestant. If then you belong to the Catholic Church and have not 
lived up to your conscience and your better knowledge, go to the priest 
—go to Mass, go to confession. Some of you, gentlemen, have not 
been to confession for so long a time that you don’t know what the 
voice of a priest sounds like.” 

And you, my friend? 


“STEADY BOYS!” 


With the dawn came an order that the 150th Regiment of infantry, 
somewhere at the front, must, no matter what the cost, take a strategic 
point of the greatest importance. It seemed like undertaking the im- 
possible, but it had to be done. Two battalions were told off to make 
the attempt; but before long, a mere remnant of them came back, 
reporting that the place was unassailable. 

“The colonel who had remained with the rest of the regiment, gave 
word to follow him and the men went forward. But, one after the 
other, the officers fell, killed or wounded. At last, word was brought 
to the general commanding the brigade that the colonel had been hit 
and was out of action. 

This general was no longer a young man but with the energy of 
youth, he leaped on his horse, reforming what remained of the regi- 
ment, and urged them to a new attack. 

“Steady, boys!” he cried, “we shall have it yet!” 

And as he dashed forward on his forlorn hope, the beads and chain 
of a rosary were distinctly visible, twisted round his wrist. 

This third attempt to storm the coveted place was successful. At 
an awful cost, the point was captured. But the stretcher-bearers going 
over the battle-field to carry in the wounded, found the general lying 
in a pool of blood,—praying—with his Rosary in his hands.”—Ave 
Maria. 
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GOOD EXAMPLE 








That each one of us is his brother’s keeper, is illustrated by the 
following account as written by a soldier of the way he was brought 
back to the Church by the influence of a good companion in the ranks: 

“One of the boys brought me back to the faith from which I had 
strayed for nine long years. This young man was in my own com- 
pany, and for weeks I watched him, saw him kneel down every night 
and morning, make the sign of the cross and say his prayers, saw him 
recite his beads at frequent intervals, saw him hurry to Mass early 
Sunday morning, without waiting for his breakfast. All of these 
things impressed me, and the more I watched him the more my con- 
science annoyed me. During all this time plenty of opportunity was 
given to me to return to the Church. There were services every Sun- 
day in both the Knights of Columbus and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildings, there were even retreats and novenas, but some- 
how I lacked the courage. Finally, one Saturday afternoon I watched 
our young friend reading his prayer book, and when he arose I asked 
him where he was going, and he replied to confession. I told him I 
would like to go with him, but that I had been away entirely too long— 
nine years—to even think of going back. Naturally he was taken by 
surprise, for owing to my complete ignoring of the Catholic services 
he never dreamt that I was a Catholic. 

“He asked me to sit beside him, and in a nice quiet way he brought 
me to my senses. He spoke of the wonderful opportunity that was 
being given to us at the camp to make our peace with God before being 
sent “over there” to meet what fate we knew not—and he asked me 
if I had realized that I had failed to take advantage of this God-given 

privilege. He invited me to accompany him to the chaplain and with- 

out any more hesitancy I made my confession. The next morning I 
went with this boy, and after the Mass I told my good friend with all 
sincerity that I would lead a good life from now on.” 


The flower that smiles today, 
Tomorrow dies; 
And that we wish to stay, 
But tempts and flies. 
What is this world’s delight? 
Lightning that mocks the night, 
Brief even as bright. — Shelley. 
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TANKS 





A tank—a contrivance that enables one to go into danger without 
getting hurt. It’s wonderful idea, but somehow not altogether perfect 
when put to the test. The tank in its present form is new, but the 
idea of some contrivance for going into danger without getting hurt is 
as old as warfare,—indeed as old as the human race itself. Many a 
man thought he had found it,—not only in wars against enemy nations 
and tribes, but-in battles against the devil and the powers of hell. 
Yet all who have tried it—from the day Eve went up to examine the 
forbidden fruit down to the hour the last tank lumbered across No 
Man’s Land,—all who tried it admit that human ingenuity has not yet 
found an infallibly safe contrivance for going into danger without 
getting hurt. 


NEED BUT NOT SLOTH 





Poverty is no excuse. Even though you are not blessed with this 
world’s goods that is no reason why your children should be deprived 
of the great blessing of a Catholic education. Be humble enough to 
go to your Pastor and state your case—if you cannot pay tuition he 
will take your children without it; if you cannot buy books, he will 
furnish them. But be honest about it. Do not ask that your children 
be educated free and the burden thrown upon the other members of 
the parish until you have really sacrificed your own comforts and 
amusements to meet the obligation yourself. The cutting down of 
expenses may be a virtue, but do not practice it at the expense of 
others until you are driven to do so. 


OUR SOLDIER DEAD 





“Have pity on me, have pity on me, at least you my friends, be- 
cause the hand of the Lord hath touched me!” Who that has faith 
can fail to hear this plantive appeal from the souls of those who fell 
in battle? With no priest beside them in their dying hour to suggest 
the acts of love and contrition and resignation that would have greatly 
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helped to purify their souls before death, with no Requiem Mass, no 
prayers of Holy Church over their dead bodies to take away the 
remains of sin, what a long purgatory is before them, unless their 
appeal is heard and prayers, masses, and indulgences are assiduously 
offered up “for our soldier dead”. 


THERE ARE OTHERS 





When Catts and sundry other bigots from the same cage, aimed a 
blow at the Catholic schools in Michigan, we warmed right up and 
started the fire works. There are more harmful enemies of the 
Catholic schools right in our own ranks—the million odd parents who 
are starting their children off to the public schools again this Septem- 
ber because they are too stingy or too stubborn to provide them with 
a Catholic education. These latter enemies have become so familiar 
to us that we do not appreciate the harm they are doing. 


AN AFTER-THE-WAR PROBLEM 





After-the-war problems are coming to the fore. True to our 
bungling, shortsighted methods, we are giving the most important of 
them the least attention. One of the most crying needs after the war 
will be the need of priests. Many are disabled or killed in battle. Still 
more disastrous is the loss of vocations to the priesthood caused by the 
call to arms and the closing of hundreds of colleges and seminaries 
where young men should be making their long and laborious prepara- 
tion for the ministry of the altar. The whole world will suffer from 
a dearth of priests for years to come. Perhaps no greater calamity 
could befall us than a dearth of priests to preach the word of God, to 
administer the sacraments whereby men are saved. Foster vocations 
to the priesthood: this is the only solution of the problem. Priests 
and teachers can help—that is all they can do—help. The ones who 
can really do effective work in fostering vocations are the fathers and 
mothers and the time for them to begin is while their child is an in- 
fant in the cradle. 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but not yet dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—James Lowell. 
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THE ARGUMENT UNANSWERABLE 


For some reason—we think we could make a pretty shrewd guess 
| as to what that reason is, but we shall not try—for some reason our 

American papers are, by profound silence or crafty insinuations, back- 

ing England in her latest recrudescence of injustice towards Ireland. 

The stock argument has been so often repeated in one form or another 
i that everybody should know it by heart. It runs something like this: 
f English gold has helped the Irish to buy back their land; English gold 
q maintains asylums for Irish paupers; English gold builds cottages for 
Irish laborers; English gold is subsidising Irish schools—having re- 
ceived a share of England’s gold, what more could Ireland possibly 
want? 

We would not attempt to answer this argument. We will just 
remark in passing that it was English greed that confiscated Ireland’s 
land, English misrule that made Ireland’s paupers, English barbarity 
that demolished Ireland’s cottages, English bigotry that suppressed Ire- 
land’s schools. Still we will not attempt to answer the argument— 
whoever thinks that Ireland’s freedom and Ireland’s honor can be 
priced and paid for in English gold, has a mind and soul so radically 
different from ours that we have no common ground upon which to 
argue. As far as any reasoning goes that such gross beings are capable 
of grasping, their argument is unanswerable. 


PATRIOTIC WORK 








Save all you can,—save meat, wheat, sugar—save till it hurts,— 
is the slogan today. But more important still than saving these things 
is the saving of souls. 

In 1913, some young men of Chicago got together and started the 
St. Aloysius Young Men’s Charity Society, under the direction of the 
Franciscian Fathers, at Oak Forest Infirmary, Oak Park, Ill. They 
assisted the poor and sick at this institution, by bringing them to Mass 
and other services on Sundays, comforted and encouraged them in their 
sufferings. They fitted out a chapel for them with altars, pews, sta- 
tions, organ, vestments, statues, etc. The money necessary for this 
purpose, about 1,500 dollars they themselves collected. 

This was not enough. The “Boy Question” next attracted their 
attention. Every day, in the great metropolis, boys taken in by the 
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police for greater or lesser misdemeanors on the streets, are put into 
a municipal prison to await their trial and sentence. Some of these 
boys are victims of bad company, others of bad homes, others of 
poverty. But all of them are at that age when, if ever, something 
can be done to save their lives in a moral and spiritual sense. Shall 
they be let to the human scrap-heap? These young men, with the 
approval of the Archbishop and the assistance of Rev. Moses E. Kiley, 
look after these boys: they secured a room in the building to serve as 
a chapel. They fitted it out with altars, chalice, vestments and every- 
thing needful, by means of money collected by themselves; they in- 
struct the boys in catechism, and especially, try to induce them to go 
to Confession and once more begin the regular use of the sacraments. 
Of course, they instruct only Catholic boys. 

But now, of the 30 members of the society, ten are already in the 
. United States service, and three or four more will have to go in the 
near future. But the boys in the streets will continue their mis- 
demeanors, the boys in poor surrounding will still be in great moral 
and spiritual dangers. Who will save these potential citizens of the 
United States, these souls meant for heaven and bought with Christ’s 
Precious Blood? 


A BLESSED SECRET 





It is a blessed secret, this of living by the day. Anyone can carry 
his burden, however heavy, until nightfall. Anyone can do his work, 
however hard, for one day. Anyone can live sweetly, patiently, lov- 
ingly and purely until the sun goes down. And this is all that life ever 
really means to us—just one little day. 


CHANGED ATTITUDES 





How wonderfully present conditions are bringing men’s mind’s to 
Catholic Philosophy! 

To hear “authority”, is now recognized as better than “private in- 
terpretation”’. 

Fasting and abstinence are not superstitious any more; mortifica- 
tion, no longer an absurdity ; but “save till it hurts” is the watchword. 

The infallible Church was thought to be “intolerant” when she 
would not sanction the propaganda of religious error; now it is seen 
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to be necessary to punish the dissemination of opinions that fallible 
rulers judge dangerous to patriotism. 

The Index of prohibited books was an outrage on personal liberty ; 
now comes the wise censoring of a press far less harmful, than hereti- 
cal and immoral literature. 

The touching ceremony of “creeping to the cross” as the English 
call it, on Good Friday, was once rank idolatry; now see how sus- 
pected aliens are forced to kiss the flag. 

It was Mariolatry to venerate the Blessed Virgin; now woe be to 
him who does not shout for the war heroes. 

We might go farther. Large families were denounced as a menace 
to civilization; now it is patriotic to have them. 

Labor was to be shirked, if possible; now the motto is: “Every 
man with the implements of labor in his hands, every woman with her 
arms round a child.” 

We thought we were well along with evolution by natural means 
from the breast,—that there had been no “fall of man” ; now what does 
the war prove if not the “fall”, and the impotence of man to rise with- 
out God. 

We had nearly lost the sense of sin; now how forcibly it confronts 
us. 

We had scoffed at vicarious atonement ; now, what is the slaughter 
of millions of innocents but vicarious suffering? 

Once we said that the world is all and is enough; now we recognize 
that it is less than nothing, except it be the stepping stone to our real 
life. 

—Rev. John T. Durward. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS SAVES NATION MONEY 





The number of pupils in parochial schools is 1,593,407, which at 
the low average of $20 per pupil, means a saving to the country of 
about $32,000,000—which would buy a good many Liberty bonds— 
would it not? 

In the state of Ohio 112,075 pupils are educated in parochial 
schools, which means a saving to the taxpayers of at least two and a 
quarter million dollars—quite an item just now—when the public 
school authorities are laboring hard with the public to devise ways and 
means of increasing the revenue for school purposes—in some places 
owing to the fact that money is exhausted schools must close. 
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Catholic Events —. 














August 16, is the fiftieth anniversary of Cardinal Gibbons’ conse- 
cration as Bishop. Fifty years will have passed since August 1, 1868, 
when as Father Gibbons, in the Cathedral of Baltimore, where he had 
been baptized, raised to the priesthood, and had offered his first Holy 
Mass, he was consecreated Bishop. The golden jubilee of his episco- 
pacy,however will not be celebrated till October, when hundreds of 
pacy, however will not be celebrated till October, when hundreds of 
religious orders and congregations, students and seminarians, and dis- 
tinguished laymen will assist in the festivities. 

* * 1K 


From the 27th to the 3oth of July, one hundred prelates, priests and 
laymen, representing thirty colleges and universities, eight religious 
orders and missionary propaganda societies, were assembled in session 
at St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIlinois. The Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade was organized. The aims of the Crusade are: 
the education of all students in mission facts and ideals; promotion of 
systematic prayer and self-denial among students for spiritual support 
of the missions; mission giving. 

* * * 

The present admiral of the English fleet is Lord Walter Kerr, who 
is so distinguished a Catholic that he was chosen unanimously to suc- 
ceed the late Duke of Norfolk as head of the most effective Catholic 
bodies among English-speaking Catholics. 

* * * 

According to the London Tablet, a St. Michael’s Guild for airmen 
has been formed in Great Britain. The Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster has invited all members of the Royal Air Forces to join the 
guild, and thus place themselves under the protection of St. Michael. 
Canadian and United States Airmen are eligible to the Guild. 

* * * 


The fortunes of the Church in Mexico may be guessed from the 
following decree, worthy of a first century persecutor of the Church: 
“Article 1. The ownership of the Nation is extended to the following 
temples or churches (here follow the names of twenty-one churches 
of the District Federal, that is, Mexico City and suburbs, which now 
may be used for Masonic lodges, godless schools, museums, theaters, 
prisons, etc.) . . Article 2. The Secretary of the Interior will 
proceed at once to take possession of the above-mentioned edifices, 
with all their annexes, and shall decide what means are to be employd 
for their preservation, until it will be decided to what purpose of 
public utility they are destined. 

* * * 

In early August, two hundred thousand French war widows ad- 
dressed the Pope asking his help and a benediction for themselves and 
for their fatherless children. The Vicar of Christ is the refuge of all. 
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In connection with the foregoing, we must remember another signi- 
ficant fact. The Archbishop of Guadalajara was arrested and after 
much delay was sentenced to exile. The arrest of the Archbishop 
caused popular indignation to run high. A number of Catholic ladies 
took part in the public demonstrations that were made, and at the 
request of the Liberals, the government officials arrested a large num- 
ber of them, some in their own houses, and others in church while 
assisting at the Sacrifice of the Mass. Formal protests were made by 
the Young Men’s Catholic Association of Guadalajara, the Catholic 
Workingmen of Jalisco, The Latin American Union of Guadalajara, 
and the Young Men’s Catholic Association of Aguascalientes. But 
these protests were disregarded. 
* * * 

And now for a quotation, reprinted by the Denver Catholic Register, 
from a Protestant review: “The attitude of the Mexican Government 
toward Protestants is openly favorable, despite the apparent obstacles 
found in the Constitution. Some well-informed friends assure us that 
many do not understand the disposition of this document, and that 
others intentionally give a false interpretation. In no instance has the 
Constitution seriously interfered with Protestant activities.” 

* * * 


Lately it was announced that the Chinese government had entered 
into diplomatic relations with the Vatican. Pope Benedict has now 
appointed the Most Rev. Joseph Petrelli, Apostolic Delegate to the 
Philippine Islands, as Papal Nuncio to China . . . But, according 
to the New York Times, a despatch from Peking states that the 
appointment of Msgr. Petrelli as Papal Nuncio to China, is not accept- 
able as being detrimental to the French protectorate of Catholic Mis- 
sionaries in China, and also because “it is asserted to be German- 
inspired in order to lower French prestige, and, further, because the 
Vatican is alleged to have shown a predilection for the Central powers 
rather than the Entente.’’ Understand these reasons who can! 

* * * 


The Religious Publicity Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has published an unusual appeal. It 
calls for a hundred chaplains who are over the regular age limit of 
forty-five years, and declares this to be in accordance with General 
Pershing’s request. 

* * * 

The new York Herald states that there are over fifteen thousand 

Sisters of Charity upon active duty at the front in France. 
* * * 


In two hundred years the Scotch Catholic population has grown 
from 48,000 to 548,000. Forty years ago there were 242 priests, with 
235 churches and chapels, 25 convents and institutions, and 165 schools; 
but now there are 576 priests, with 435 churches and chapels, and 102 
convents and institutions. There are nine orders of priests and brothers 
carrying on their own special work, and there are fifteen orders of 
nuns at work. 
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In a letter to Cardinal Ferrari and the Bishops of Lombardy the 
Holy Father complains of “the insidious and crafty campaign of 
calumny and hatred” against himself and his work, although he could 
“conscientiously say to the human race bathed in its blood, in the words 
of Sacred Scripture: “What is there that I ought to do more to my vine- 
yard, that I have not done to it!” Then he recounts some of his bene- 
factions, and some of the calumnies spread concerning him,—how his 
words are twisted, his thoughts and intentions are suspected, and even 
his silence scandalously misinterpreted,—and concludes with a noble 
and dignified protest. 

* * * 

An electric siren will call Washingtonians to prayer each day for 
victory and peace. To bring about uniformity in the observance of the 
War Angelus, the committee will install a siren on one of the large 
buildings in the heart of the city, and at noon each day it will give the 
signal for prayer. In the larger department stores of Washington a 
gong is sounded at noon, and it is an edifying sight to see the hundreds 
of employes and shoppers pause and bow their heads in prayer. 

* * * 

The French Cardinals wrote a letter to all the bishops of France, 
asking that Sunday August 4th, be observed as a day of public prayer 
for France and her allies. They also asked the Premier Clemenceau 
to proclaim it a day of public prayer for the nation. But he refused 
to share in any public prayer under the plea that it was against the 
constitution of France. 

* * * 

The Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., in an address to the Catholic 
Educational convention recently held in California, speaking of work 
among deaf-mutes, called attention to the fact that there are about 
89,287 deaf-mutes in the United States, that is, about 21,175 in every 
1,000,000. Consequently, since there are at least 17,500,000 Catholics 
in the United States, there must be, if conditions and causes of deaf- 
ness are uniform, at least 20,000 Catholics, deaf in the United States. 

* * * 

The press is facing perilous times. The cost of print paper has 
advanced enormously, and the postal laws are more stringent. We see 
it stated that 2,500 weekly papers have been obliged to suspend publi- 
cation. 

* * * 

Lord Northcliffe is evidently disappointed at his failure to provoke 
a persecution of Catholicism in the British Isles. He seems to have 
thought there were no limits to his journalistic influence and so takes 
every opportunity now to create a public feeling hostile to the Catholic 
Church.—English Catholic Times and Opinion. 

* * * 


The Sisters of the Ursuline Convent at Alton, IIl., offered their 
entire convent as a home for munition workers. Housing facilities in 
Alton are very poor and it has been almost impossible to provide homes 
enough to care for the many workers needed in order to fill the govern- 
ment contracts. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Ligucrian” Oconomowoc, Wis, 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Is there anything like depending too 
much on God? 

There cannot be too much of true 
hope and trust in Almighty God. But, 
there may be undue dependence on 
God; as for instance, if someone were 
to trust in God without doing anything 
on his own part to cooperate with 
God’s grace. God offers us His help 
but we must use it. “Pray as if all 
depended on God—work as if all de- 
pended on yourself,” that is a Saint’s 
way of putting the Catholic doctrine 
on this point. 

“Will you tell me briefly by what title 
the Pope claims temporal sovereignty 
over the so-called States of the 
Church?” 

By the will of the people of Italy and 
by positive grant of lawful rulers, 
Pepin and Charlemagne. The Roman 
Emperors at Constantinople, to whom 
Italy was subject, no longer would or 
could guard the Italian States against 
their foes; Pope Gregory II, a man 
rightly beloved by the people for his 
ability and his love for Italy, was 
practically the ruler in the land to 
whom all willingly submitted. This 
was about 754. About 800 Charlemagne 
was crowned Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire and he confirmed the 
Pope (Leo III) in his rule. 

What happens to the consecrated 
wine left over from Mass? 


There is no consecrated wine left 
over from Mass. At the Offertory the 
wine is merely blessed not consecrated. 
Part of the wine blessed at the Offer- 
tory is put by the priest into the chalice 
and this part alone is consecrated at 
the elevation and at communion is en- 
tirely consumed. The chalice is then 
purified with water and wine, and this 
again is taken by the priest, so as to 
make sure that not even a drop of con- 
secrated wine remains. The wine that 
was merely blessed at the offertory and 
not consecrated, is either poured into 
the sacrarium or used at the next 
Mass. 

I heard something about ejaculatory 
prayers; what are these? 

Ejaculation, from the Latin word 
signifying a dart, means a word or ex- 





clamation sent out with fervid feel- 
ing, like a dart shot from a bow. So 
short prayers, sent up from the heart 
with fervor and devotion reach hea- 
ven’s throne with the swiftness of a 
dart. For example, a soldier, who 
hears the word of command ordering 
him to drill in the hot sun says: “My 
Jesus, all for Thee!” A girl at the 
typewriter, when the first minutes in- 
termission comes, says quietly: “Sweet 
Heart of Jesus, be my love.” These 
are ejaculatory prayers; they honor 
God and the Saints, they bring you 
graces, by them you gain indulgences 
for yourself or for the souls in purga- 
tory, they quiet your nerves, and in- 
crease your contentment and _ happi- 
ness. 

Why is a veil used before the taber- 
nacle door in some churches? 

The veil, prescribed for use before 
the tabernacle door, except when the 
door is ornamented with a figure of 
our Lord, serves to indicate the resting 
place of the hidden God. A covering 
of this kind was always taken as a 
scriptural emblem of high veneration, 
signifying that man declares himself 
unworthy to behold his God face to 
face. 

It is also, perhaps, a reminiscence of 
the baldachino or canopy, which in 
the middle and even earlier ages was 
erected over the tabernacle or at times 
over the entire altar, as at St. Peter’s, 
Rome. This decoration of the altar 
has the twofold meaning of love and 
veneration. It spreads out a glittering 
canopy as a protection over the Holy 
of Holies, and at the same time sur- 
rounds the divine Master with a mystic 
veil, that sinful man might not look 
upon his God unveiled. 

Are the Greek Catholics different 
from us? 

The Greeks are generally divided in- 
to two classes called respectively: the 
Orthodox Greek Church and Uniate 
Greek Church. The Orthodox Greek 
Church is not the same as the Cath- 
olic Church, since its beliefs, especially 
of late years, differ in some points 
from our own; besides they do not 
recognize the supremacy of the Holy 
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See. The Uniate Greeks, however, are 
united with the Catholic Church 
throughout the world, not only in be- 
liefs, in the use of the Sacraments and 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, but also in 
loyal submission to the Holy Father as 
the successor of St. Peter. Hence, 
they are generally styled, “Uniate 
Greeks,” that is, united with the Cath- 
olic Church. 

What is meant by Holy Eucharist? 

The word Eucharist, from the Greek 
“eucharistia” means thanksgiving. 
Probably the first name given to the 
Blessed Sacrament was the “breaking 
of bread”—from Christ’s action at the 
institution of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In the same way, from His action of 
“giving thanks” at the Last Supper, the 
entire celebration of Mass and distri- 
bution of communion came to be called 
in the early Church, “to give thanks 
(eucharistein)”, and from that the 
Blessed Sacrament itself came to be 
called simply, Eucharist or Holy 
Eucharist. 

Are all my prayers useless because 
every time I pray I become distracted? 

That depends. If when distractions 
come upon you, you wilfully yield to 
them your prayers are sinful—although 
the love and good will that inspired 
you to pray in the first place may still 
persevere and impel you to do better. 
If, when distractions come, you strive 
to banish them, though your whole 
prayer were but one series of repeated 
efforts to banish the distracting 
thoughts, and though in this effort you 
did not succeed in finishing a single 
Hail Mary, your prayer would be far 
from useless. You would be securing 
the following and many other benefits: 
first, each struggle is an act of love; 
secondly, each brings you new merit 
for heaven; thirdly, each effort 
strengthens your will; fourthly, each 
effort is an implicit prayer begging 
more strongly than words for the ful- 
filment of your desires; while fifthly, 
each effort is also a little penance for 
past negligence. Don’t be discouraged. 

Is it true that there are angels always 
adoring before the altar on which the 
Blessed Sacrament is kept? 

It is not a matter of faith that there 
are Angels of the Sanctuary always 
adoring; but it is surely most reason- 
able to believe that there are. To 
adore God is the office of the angels: 
“Thousands and thousands minister to 
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Him,” says the propnet Daniel, “and 
ten thousand times a hundred thousand 
stand before Him.” But, Christ on the 
altar is truly God. Moreover, we are 
told in Scripture that angels came to 
minister to Our Lord while He was on 
earth: must they not find their joy and 
happiness in hovering about our altars, 
where that same Lord is present, un- 
seen by us but visible to them? Be- 
sides, many Saints, like great scientists, 
see deeper into these matters, and have, 
according to their writings, been blessed 
with visions of the angels surrounding 
the Blessed Sacrament. This thought 
should urge us to visit the Blessed Sac- 
rament often and fervently, and should 
make us careful to be always devout 
in church. 

Does the Church know when the end 
of the world will come? 


No, the Church knows nothing about 
the time of the end of the world. You 
may remember that when the Apostles 
asked our Lord when that day would 
come, He answered them: “Of that day 
and hour no one knoweth; no, not the 
angels of Heaven, but the Father 
alone.” (Matt. xxiv, 38.) However, 
Christ has told something about the 
signs that will precede the coming of 
the Son of Man at the end of the 
world and the Apostles have also com- 
mented on those signs. Thus, our Lord 
spoke of the terrible movements in the 
Heavens; the darkening of the sun and 
moon, the falling of the stars, of the 
distress among the nations, the con- 
fusion of the roaring of the sea 
and the waves. He also mentioned 
particularly the com‘ng of the anti- 
Christ, the man of sin and perdition, 
the rising uo of false Christs and false 
prophets; the return of the prophet 
Elias will be a preparation for the end 
of the world and the coming of the 
great Judge. All these phenomena are 
shadowed is a blessed uncertainty; for 
it is better for man to remain in igno- 
rance and to do each day’s work as it 
is presented. 

“What devotion shall I recommend 
especially to my boy in the army?” 

Morning and night prayer: at least 
3 Hail Marys in honor of our Blessed 
Mother’s Immaculate Conception; 
Ejaculatory prayers during the day, 
especially in temptation; Mass when- 
ever possible—also confession and 
communion; the Rosary or part of it; 
prayer to his guardian Angel. 
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Some Good Books 














Two Crowded Years: Being Selected 
Addresses, Pastorals, and Letters Is- 
sued During the First Twenty-four 
Months of the Episcopate of the Most 
Rev. George W. Mundelein, as Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. Extension Press, 
Chicago, 1918. Price $1.50. 

This book is a monument to the 
labors of a zealous and active archbis- 
hop and implicitly, of a devoted clergy. 
But it is more. It is a bit of Apolo- 
getics: for it shows what Catholics 
strive for and labor for mid the whirl 
and rush of a big city. It is a book of 
inspiration, for no one can read it 
without being kindled by some burning 
utterance, to works of zeal or charity. 
Catholics of the West should be glad 
to know the contents and the message 
of the Archbishop’s book, Two 
Crowded Years. 

Jesus in the Eucharist. By Rev. Fer- 
reol Girardey, C. Ss. R. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Price $1.00. 


The Blessed Sacrament is the center 
of Catholic devotion, and Holy Com- 
munion is the Catholic’s highest, holiest 
and most beneficial act of religion. It 
is personal contact with Our Lord. 
But just as of old the Jews profited by 
Christ’s presence in the degree in which 
they realized His personality and the 
gifts He brought, so now men will ben- 
efit by their visits to the Bl. Sacra- 
ment, their Masses and Holy Commun- 
ions only in as far as they realize the 
reality of Christ’s presence on the altar, 
and the value of His gifts to men. “If 
thou didst know the gift of God!” 

Father Girardey takes us back into 
the first ages of Christianity and lets 
us listen to the fervent expressions of 
belief in the Real Presence, uttered by 
the early followers of Christ. In such 
company our Faith grows brighter and 
warmer and as a consequence the per- 
usal of this book will make teachers of 
Catechism speak with deeper convic- 
tion and will make the faithful more 
fervent in their devotion to the Holy 
Eucharist. 

The chapters of this book appeared 
in the “Liguorian” and were printed in 
book form in deference to the wishes 
of many readers. 





The Religious Teacher and the Work 
of Vocations. By the Rev. J. B. 
Delaunay, C. S. C., Sisters of Mercy, 
West Hartford, Conn. 

This is only a booklet, but it con- 
tains a volume of information that is 
as valuable as it is timely. Those en- 
gaged in teaching will find much in 
these few pages to furnish them with 
solid reflection on their work and its 
influences. God alone gives vocation, 
—but like the life in all living things 
it must be fostered else it grows w'la, 
and goes to seed uselessly. There are 
but four conferences, but they cover 
the question at hand fairly completely, 
—they will at least be suggestive of 
thought and let us hope of action that 
will prove fruitful in the master’s vine- 
yard. 

Jacqueline. By John Ayscough. P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. Price 
$1.50. 

Are you looking for a vacation book? 
Are you looking for a book to help 
you pass a few pleasant evenings? Are 
you looking for a book to give as a 
birthday present or nameday present, 
that will surely please the recipient? 
Here you are—as if made to your or- 
der. Read it and enjoy it. The people 
in it are real, live people and if you 
shut your eyes you will almost see 
them walking through Boon Castle’s 
gardens or through the streets of Lon- 
don or some Ital:an City—it might be 
Genoa or Turin or Palermo. Of 
course, the war figures in it—but the 
people are the important things and 
they will be good company for you. 
Faults? John Ayscough speaks about 
them in his dedicatory preface—but I 
shall leave that to you. 


De Systemate Morali dissertatio ad 
Usum scholarum composita.  Editio 
Altera ad novum jus accomodata. 
Ludovicus Wouters, C. Ss. R., Wittem, 
Holland. 

For the benefit of our priest readers 
we announce the 2nd edition of Father 
Wouters’ dissertation on St. Alphon- 
sus’ Moral system. Although meant 
for class-room use, all who are inter- 
ested in the question will find it clear 
and thorough. 
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Seaman—Is that hash they have so 
often at mess hard to make? 

Mess Attendant—Well, you see, they 
don’t really make it; it accumulates.— 
Camouflage. 


Mrs. Bridelove—I’m afraid the bis- 
cuits are heavy, darling! 

Mr. Bridelove—That’s all right, 
angel; I only have to lift one at a time. 


Willie was being measured for his 
first made-to-order suit of clothes. 

“Do you want the shoulders padded, 
my little man?” inquired the tailor. 

“No,” said Willie significantly; “pad 
the pants.” 


“What are the crowds cheering for, 
George?” 

“The umpire called him safe. It was 
a great slide!” 

“T’m so glad. When I saw him tum- 
ble I thought surely he’d be hurt.” 


Stella—Do you favor a long or a 
short ballot? 

Bella— Goodness, I have enough 
trouble deciding the length of skirts. 


“I should like a porterhouse steak 
with mushrooms,” said the stranger, 
“and some delicately browned toast 
with plenty of butter.” 

“*Scuse me, suh,” interrupted the 
waiter, “is you tryin’ to give an order 
or is you jes’ reminiscin’ *bout old 
times ?” 


“Isn’t that a Bouguereau?” asked 
Mrs. Oldcastle, as they stopped for a 
moment to look at the new pictures. 

“Oh, no, no,” replied her hostess; 
*Tt‘s a lion. But I told Josiah when he 
brought it home that it looked a good 
deal more like one of them things you 
mention.” 


“It’s hard,” said the sentimental 
landlady at the dinner table, “to think 
that this poor little lamb should be de- 
stroyed in its youth just to cater to our 
appetites.” 

“Yes,” replied the smart boarder, 
struggling with his portion, “it is 
tough.” 





A negro truck driver backed his 
wagon into the space alloted to a rival 
transfer concern at a railway freight 
depot in Dallas, Texas. 

“Hey, dar, niggah!” yelled the driver 
on whose territory the other had trans- 
gressed, “T’ll knock yo’ outa you’ house 
and home ef yo’ don’t back up!” 

“T’se got no home,” retorted the of- 
fending driver. “Now, what yo’ gonna 
do ’bout dat?” 

“Tl dig yo’ one, niggah—I’ll dig yo’ 
ene!” 


Sandy and John were sitting in a 
trolley when a pretty girl got in and 
smiled at the former. He raised his 
hat. 

“Do you know her?” asked John. 

“Oh, yes, very weel,” replied Sandy. 

“Well, let’s go and sit over beside 
her and then you can introduce me,” 
remarked John. 

“Wait a wee bit,” returned the canny 
Scot. “She hasna paid her fare yet.” 


Happy Bridegroom—Waiter, I want 
a dinner for two. 

Waiter—Vil ze lady and gentleman 
haf table d’hote or a la carte? 

Bridegroom (generous to a fault but 
weak on French)—Bring us some of 
both, and put lots of gravy on ’em. 


Broke, broke, broke, 

And back to my desk, O sea! 
Blistered and freckled and busted, 
Yes, broke with a capital B. 


A Boston man tells how, at a railway 
station, a number of wives were start- 
ing for the South and bidding their re- 
spective husbands adieu, he heard one 
really charming young matron say, as 
she kissed her hubby good-bye: 

“Au revoir, dearie. Don’t forget to 
write.” 

“Oh, I’ll write often,” protested her 
husband. 

“Do, dearie,” continued the wife, “do 
—if it’s only a check.” 


Lady of the House—Don’t you ever 
get tired of doing nothing? 

Tramp—Oh, yes, mum; but I never 
complains. 





